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SUH-EI-LI-LIH-KIU. 



The SUHRILLEKHA OR " FrIENDLY letter," WRITTBN BY 

Lung shu (NagArjuna), and addressed to' King 
Sadvaha. 



• PREFACE. 

I HAD Intended this Chinese Text of the " Friendly Letter," 
with the English translation, to form part of the Introduction 
to the " Life of Hiuen Tsiang," which was published by 
me towards the end of last year. But the ' difficulty 
of passing the Chinese sheets through the press pre- 
vented this being done. Rather than lose my labour and 
sacrifice the little book, I resolved to publish the text and 
translation separately, hoping that it might serve as a 
Manual for those studying, or about to study, Chinose 
translations of Buddhist Texts. 

It is well known now that this Letter was written by the 
celebrated NagS-rjuna, the thirteenth (or perhaps fourteenth) 
'^patriarch (so-called) in the Buddhist succession (according , 
^to the Northern school). It was addressed to a King So j 
;? (or Sha) -to-p'o-ho, restored to Sadvaha, who ruled over a 
K. Southern Indian Kingdom, perhaps Kosala. 



The Chinese interpretation of Sadvaha is Tun-ching ; the 
symbol chting, corresponding to sad (sat), denotes excellence ; 
and yin refers to the power of drawing (the bow P) or pulling 
(vaha). Sadvaha may therefore refer to the King's excellence 
in archery {mha being used for dhara, with the same meaning 
as in dhanu8'dhara) ; in this case the probability that he 
belonged to the Pahlavar, settled at Aramana or Alamana, 
the site of the old Pahlava dominion (Indian Antiquary^ 
May, 1888, p. 126) is increased. The Archer type of coin 
was not uncommon among the early Ouptas, and may have 
been borrowed from the Pahlavas. In any case we have 
to account for the early conversion of the Parthians to 
Suddhism, and it is more likely that this conversion should 
have been effected in India than in Parthia proper. The 
title Sadvaha may therefore have been a hiruda name of one 
of the Pahlava kings contemporary with Nagftrjuna, who 
lived, as it is now believed, towards the end of the second 
century a.d. 

Nstg&rjuna must not be confounded with Nagasena ; the 
latter flourished probably as early b.c. as N&garjuna did 
after Christ. 

What we know from Chinese sources respecting these two 
writers may be summed up in the following remarks, which 
I extract from the Indian Antiquary, December, 1866, and 
June, 1877. 

The Age and "Wbitings of Nagabjuna-Bodhisattta. 

From an examination of Chinese documents relating to 
Nslg§,rjuna, it seems evident that he is not the same person 
as N&gasSna. 

It has been hitherto commonly held that these two names 
denote one person. But the Chinese version of the Melinda- 
Prahia (Nanjio's Catalogue, No. 1358) describes NS.gas6na 
as a native of North India, and simply terms him a Bhikshu ; 
whilst the Life of NS-g&rjuna by Kumdrajiva {id. No. 1461) 
places him in South India, and speaks of him as an eminent 
Bddhisattva. 



Again, the time when these t^^o writers flourished is not 
the same. Nigasena was contemporary with Menander, 
who flourished about B.C. 140 ; whilst Ndg&rjuna was 
certainly subsequent to the date of Kanishka, and, according 
to the latest conclusions, lived towards the end of the second 
century a.d. 

Again, the characters of the two seem to be wholly 
different. N&gasSna was a skilful disputant, but a loyal 
follower of the primitive doctrine of the great Teacher ; but 
N^g&rjuna was the founder of a new school, an ambitious 
innovator, and an adept in conjuration and magic. 

On all grounds, then, we must distinguish these two 
writers, and be content to let NS-gasSna alone, judging him 
only by his one work. The Questionings of Melinda. 

I will, however, make one or two remarks about the 
Chinese versions of this book. I call them versions, but 
they are only abridgments of the original work, if that work 
is fairly represented by the Pili translation. The first was 
made by an unknown hand during the Eastern Tsin dynasty, 
i.e, between a.d. 317 and 400 ; it is called Na-sien-pi-khu-king^ 
or " the Sutra of the Bhikshu NdgasSna." After some intro- 
ductory matter relating to previous births, we are told that 
there were two Br&hmans, who had practised together their 
rules of austerity in the same mountain. One of these had 
expressed a wish that he might be born as a king ; the other 
desired that he might be re-born in a condition to arrive at 
nirv&na. Accordingly, the first became the son of a king 
whose kingdom was by the sea-shore; and when the time 
came to name him, he was called Mi-lan. The other was 
bom in the country o( Ki-pin (Cophene), and he was called 
To'la ; but, because a royal elephant belonging to the 
family was born on the same day as the child, he was also 
called Na-sin, " for (the narrative adds) the Indian word for 
* elephant' is Na" (?Nkga). Having become a Bhikshu, he 
attained celebrity, and after a while came to the country of 
She-kie in India, and took up his residence in the Shi-ti-kia 
temple. We must restore She-kie to S^kala,^ and Shi-ti-kia 

^ [Tbe modem Sangalawalsl^ibb^ in the Panjab ; see page 246 above, note 6* 
— J.F.F.] 



to JStika. So that the plot of the discussion which follows 
is laid in the same place as in the Southern or Pali account.' 
Meanwhile the Prince Mi-lan had succeeded to his father's 
maritime kingdom ; and, heing an adept in religious and 
philosophical questions, he requested his ministers to inquire 
for one worthy to enter the lists with him in disputation. 
The reply wias that in the Northern region, in the country 
Ta-ts*in,^ in the kingdom of She-kie, and in the palace of 
an old king of that country, there was dwelling a Shaman 
well able to dispute with the royal scholar. Then follows 
a description of the city of S^kala, the noble character of the 
people, the richly ornamented gates, the sculptured palaces, 
the apartments of the court ladies, the streets and suburbs, 
the elephants, horses and chariots, the artizans and scholars, 
and the tribute paid to this city by all the small countries 
round about.^ The clothing of the people is described 
as being of the five colours, glistening and bright, — the 
women, of white complexion, and wearing jewels and costly 
ornaments, — the soil, rich and productive, etc. This was 
the capital of the country of Mi-Ian. The king, therefore, 
proceeds thither, and the disputation is narrated in two long 
chapters of twenty and fourteen double pages respectively. 

From a superficial examination, the description appears 
to be, in its general character, identical with that found in 
the Melinda-pahho ; but, as I do not possess the English 
translation of this work, published, I understand, by Mr. 
Trenckner, I have not been able to make any exact com- 
parison. 

The only remark on the foregoing that need be made is, 
that the kingdom of Menander may properly be described 
as a maritime one, as the conquest of Pattalene is ascribed 
to him; and, as **he reigned over an extensive tract from 
the foot of the Paropamisus to the sea," * we may accept the 
Chinese account that, whilst his kingdom bordered on the 



^ Ta-Vsin in this place must denote the GrflBCo-Baktrian Empire. 
^ Sakala, therefore, at this time was the seat of Greek influence and ciriliza- 
iion in North India. 
* Wilson, Arian Antiq, page 280. 



Sea, its chieif city was Selkala. This country the Chinese 
writer identifies with Ta-tsHriy which is generally referred to 
the Roman Empire, but may, I think, be also equivalent to 
the countries ruled by the Baktrian satraps. On all sides, 
at least, this Chinese book supports the identification of 
Melinda {Mi-tan) with the Menatider of the Greeks. 

There is another short work in the Chinese collection of 
books relating to this subject. It comprises the 101st tale, 
or story, in the Tsah-pao-ts* ang-king (the Samyuktaratnapita- 
kasuira),^ The tale is called Nasien'Nan-tO'Wang'kingf i.e. 
** the Sutra of NAgasfena and Nandaraja.'* The contents are 
similar to the former work noticed. The king's name is 
given as Nanda, instead of Mi-lan, But I see no diflSculty 
in supposing Nanda to be a contraction of Menander, or of 
the Pali Minanda. 

On the whole we may conclude that Nagas^na, the Bhikshu, 
was contemporary with Menander, and that his discussion 
with the Greek ruler may have given rise to the story of 
Plutarch about the distribution of his (Menander's) relics 
and the monuments placed over them. 



^^ 



We now come to Nagarjuna, respecting whom there is 
abundance of information, of a mixed character, to be found • 
scattered throughout the Buddhist literature of China. The 
chief diflGlculty is how to connect these scattered notices into 
anything like a reliable narrative. ' 

Taking Hiuen Tsiang's notices first,^ — we find that, ac- 
cording to him, N^g&rjuna lived during the time of a king 
called So'tO'p'O'ho,^ in Southern Kosala. He practised the 
art of converting inferior substances into gold, and also 
gained a knowledge of the elixir of life. By means of the 
latter he had extended his own and the king's years over 
several centuries. The king built for him, or excavated 
from the rock, a samghdrdma; the rock or mountain was 
called Po-lo-mO'lo-ki-li, and it was 300 li south of the 

1 Nanjio's Cataloguej No. 1329. 

« Buddh, JB.ec. West WorU, vol. ii. p. 210 ff. 

3 This is a phonetic representation, and is explained as meaning *'he who 
draws the good, which of coarse suggests Sadvaha or Sadvahana as the original 
Sanskfit word. 



country.^ We cannot fix the site of the capital city visited 
by Hiuen Tsiang ; and so the Po-lo-mo-lo hill is not known 
for certain. One thing, however, we know that it must be 
restored to Bhramara, or "the black bee," and was called 
after DurgS, or P&rvati ; and that it is the same as the 
8ri-parvata-Paramalagiri named by Scheifner in his Trans- 
lation of Tdrandtha, p. 304. On this hill Mg&rjuna is 
said to have passed one hundred and twenty-nine years of 
his life (Scheifner, Tdrandtha, p. 73). We must then, it 
appears, give up the old story of Fa-hian ^ about the pigeon 
(pdrdvata) monastery, and substitute for it the Sriparvata 
dedicated to DurgA. I have been told by Dr. Burgess that 
he has good reason for identifying this rock with the 
celebrated Sris&,ila, on the river Krishni.* 

But now the question arises who was this king So-to-p^o-ho^ 
and what was his probable date ? 

The Chinese explanation of the .king's name is, "he 5dio 
draws, or pulls well." * This, however, gives us but little 
help, beyond suggesting, as the original Sanskrit word, 
Sadvaha — a name which we do not know of from Sanskrit 
sources, and which does not seem a very probable one. But 
we are told by I-tsing^ that this monarch was also called 
Shi-yen^te-kia, which might be restored to Sindhuka ; more- 
over, the same writer says that Nslgftrjuna wrote to him as 
the king of a country called Shing-fu (SindhP). All this 
is obscure; it is true the Vdyu-Purdna gives us the name 
Sindhuka as the first of the Andhras ; but his date is much 

^ This expression probably means that it was 300 li from the capital of the 
kingdom. 

2 Buddh. Rec. West. Worlds Introd. p. Ixviii. ff. 

^ [It seems worth noting that a Buddhist Bhadanta named NSgarjimSehSrya 
is mentioned in one of the inscriptions at the Jaggayyapeta StApa^ thirty miles 
north-west of the well-known Amaravati in the kistna (Krishnft) district 
(Arehaol. Surv. South, Iitd. vol. iii. p. 67). This inscription, however, is in 
Sanskfit, and, partly for that reason, partly on palsBographical grounds, has to be 
allotted to about the beginning of the seventh century a.d. ; and it thus gives 
about A.D. 660 as the date of this Nagarjuncicharya. — J .F.F. 

^ ching yin ; lit, * right-drawing.' At one time I thought this was equivalent 
to the Greek Swnjp. 

* Nan'hai'khi'kwei'Ckuny K. iv. p. 6, b. I-tsing tells us that the king's 
title {ho) was Sha-tO'pO'han'na, his private or personal name {minff) being 
Shi-yeri'te-kia, 



too early for N&gdrjuna. Under these circumstances I can 
find no clue to the settlement of the date from this part of 
my enquiry, and must rest satisfied with the suggestion that 
the Chinese translation of the Sanskrit name is wrong — 
that the original name was SS,taT&ha(na), which is equally 
deducible from the transliteration, and the sound of which 
might easily be confused by the Chinese with the sound of 
Sadvaha — and that the king is to be identified with one of 
the Satav&hana or Andhra kings, and possibly with the 
Yajnasri-Sgltakarni, who seems to have flourished about a.d. 
178 to 207. 

If we come now to consider the succession of Buddhist 
Patriarchs as they are named in the Northern Books, we 
find that N&garjuna is the thirteenth in the order, and 
Parsva the ninth. If this P&rsva was the one who presided 
over the council sunmioned by Xanishka, then we may 
reasonably place him about 300 years after As6ka, or a.d. 
70 or 75, for this seems to be the meaning of the 400 years 
after the nirvdna, alluded to by Hiuen Tsiang.^ His suc- 
cessors were Punyayasas, Asvaghosha, Kapimala, and then 
]N&girjuna. Respecting these there is no reliable observa* 
tion found in Chinese books, except that Asvaghdsha was 
contemporary with Kanishka. As there has been some 
doubt expressed about this, I will refer to stories 93 and 94 
in the above-named work called Samyuktaratnapitaka. In 
these stories we have mention made of the king called 
Chandan-Kanika, which I can only restore to Kanishka of 
Gindh&ra. He was a great conqueror, and was converted to 
Buddhism. In story 94 he is said to have had three friends, 
Asvaghdsh^, his spiritual adviser; Mo-cha-lo (Madra), his 
great minister ; and Chay-lo-kia ( Jurka P), his chief physician. 
We are then told how Kanishka, after a great slaughter of 
his enemies, relented and desired to pursue a more peaceful 
life ; on which his chief minister intimated that such a 
desire could scarcely be carried out by such a man as he 
had been. The king then orders a caldron full of water to 

^ Buddh. Ree. We$U World, vol. i. p. 151. 



doctrine. Of the twenty- four works in the Chinese Tripitata 
ascribed to him, the JEka-Sldka-Sdsira (Nanjio's Catalogue, 
No. 1212) has been translated by Dr. Edkins; and I have 
partly translated the Prdnpamula-idstra (No. 1179). Of the 
others, so far as I know, there have been no accounts given ; 
except a notice by Dr. Miiller^ respecting a work (No. 1440) 
Called Arya-Ndgdrjuna'BddhisaUva'Suhrillekha, or "the 
Friendly Letter of NS,garjuna-B6dhisattva." I now purpose^ 
to speak of this Letter, in which — addressed to his old^ 
patron {Ddnapati) Shi-yen-teh-kia, whose regal title was 
Sha-tO'po-han-na^ — there are found many admirable precepts, 
in keeping with the original teaching of Buddhism. 

I-tsing in his summary of the letter says : "It may be 
regarded as an elegant composition, the object of which is" 
to encourage and exhort to earnest diligence, and to point 
out the true middle path of right behaviour in relationship 
with friends and kindred. The leading thoughts are these " 
(he adds) : " First, the writer exhorts the king to faith in 
the three honourable ones (Buddha, Dharma^ and the Sarhgha): 
to nourish and cherish father and mother; to hold by the 
moral precepts, and to avoid the society of those who practise 
evil and are immersed in the pleasures of life; to free 
himself from the bonds of family complications ; to meditate 
rightly on impermanence ; to search into the character of 
the future life, whether that life be under the form of a 
wandering spirit (prSta), or in the higher grades, as a man 
or diva, or in the lowest condition, as born in hell; and 
thus to seek deliverance (from such conditions) with all the 
heart. He then exhorts to the practice of the three species 
of Wisdom (the Trwidt/d), and illustrates the character of 
the eight branches of the holy way of Buddha (The eight-fold 
path). He urges the king to learn the four true methods 
of salvation (The four Truths?) and to aim at the perfect 
condition of love and purity, like that of Aval6kit6svara 
and Amit&bha." 

^ See The Times, Sept. 20, 1883 ; printed with additional notes in the Trans- 
actions of the Pali Text Society, 1383. 
* I-tsing, Nan-hat, etc., K. IV. p. 5b. 
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Such 18 the summary of the Letter given us by I-tsing ; 
and he adds that this Letter is learned by heart by children 
in India, as the " 1000-letter classic " is in China. 

There are three translations of the " Friendly Writing '* 
found in the Chinese Tripitaka. They are numbered 1464, 
1440, and 1441, respectively, in Mr. B. Nanjio's Catalogue. 

The first was done by Gunavarman, a native of Cophene 
or Kubh&, said to have been the younger son of the king 
of that country. He came to China a.d. 431. His transla- 
tion bears the title '' Lungshu-pU'Sa-wei'Shan'to-kia-wang' 
ahwd'fa-yau'kie \ that is, "N&g&.rjuna-B6dhisattva delivers 
some choice religious verses for the sake of king Jantaka." 

Tha second translation was made, according to the copy 
in the India Office (No. 1440), by the same Shaman Guna- 
varman ; but, according to the authority cited on p. 23 of 
my Abstract of Four Lectures, it was done by the Shaman 
Samghavarman, a.d. 434. Mr. Nanjio, I observe, also 
attributes it to this latter translator ; ^ so that we may 
suppose the India Office copy is wrong. The title of 
the translation is Kiun'/a-chU'Wang-yau-kie ; that is, " choice 
verses, exhorting the king." 

The third translation is by I-tsing, who worked as a 
translator in China about a.d. 700. This copy is called 
Lung-shU'pU' sa-kiun-kiai' wan g sung ; that is, "verses by N&gar- 
juna-Bddnisattva, exhorting and warning the king.'' He 
tells us that these verses were composed by Lung-shu, i.e. 
Nslg&rjuna, and were sent to Southern India to a friend 
of his, a certain king of the Shing-tu country. It would 
seem as if this king was a native of Sindh, who had established 
his authority in South India. Tar&,n£ltha^ calls him Udayana 
or Antiv&hana, and adds that his name as a child was 
J^taka, and he tells us that Nagdrjuna had known him as 
a boy in the state called 'Salamana* (or *Alamana'P), 
probably on the Coromandel coast, or at any rate one 
of those countries in which Kumarajiva* says he (t>. 

* Catalogue^ No. 1440. 

* Schiefner pp. 73, 303. 

' Life of Lung-thUf by Kumarajiva. 
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N&garjuna) passed his younger days, " travelling alone 
through all countries, and acquiring the worldly arts, such 
as astronomy, geography, and the power of magic.'* It may 
have been, and probably was, some district where foreign 
intercourse had brought these arts to the front, and in no 
part was this the case more than in the neighbourhood of 
the mouths of the Xistna Biver. 

It would seem from the introductory lines of the Letter, 
that the king, whoever he was, had in his early days been 
versed in the knowledge of other teachers besides Buddha. 
The expression used is a singular one. The letter says: 
" The king, although he was formerly versed in the teaching 
of many masters, now, in addition, hearing the words of 
Buddha, will add to the excellency of-rthe knowledge he has 
reached.'* Here we seem to have a hint that, as a boy, 
the king was not a follower of Buddha, or had not been 
trained as a Buddhist. It is true that Mr. Kasawara, as 
reported by Dr. Miiller,^ translates this passage differently, 
thus : ''Although thou, O King, hast already been acquainted 
with the law of suchness {tatMtvam), yet hear further the 
words of Buddha, so that thou may est increase thy under- 
standing and excellence." But the expression jti-ju is 
explained by Samghavarman to mean "all the Buddhas," 
or rather " all those who have come as Teachers or prophets; " 
hence a common name for Buddha himself is Chin-jti *' the 
true one, who has thus come," in distinction from all others. 
I take it, therefore, that by using the expressions above 
quoted, N&g&rjuna was hinting at his patron's conversion 
to Buddhism ; and that, as the Prince had been his Ddnapati 
in the land of ' Alamana,' so also he had become a convert 
to the doctrine taught by his prot^g^. 

A translation of this letter from the Thibetan has been 
made by Dr. Heinrich Wenzel, and I have availed myself 
of this version for comparative purposes ; after so using it, 
however, I am bound to express an opinion different from 
that of Prof. Max Miiller, who considers Thibetan translations 

^ Journ» of the Fdli Text Soe. 1883; The Times, Sept. 22, 1883. 
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ef Buddhist Texts, as a t*ule, far supeirior to Chinese trans-^ 
lations " (Letter referred to above, Note). So far as I have 
been able to consult such translations, the Thibetan books 
(such as have been rendered into English) are by no means 
equal to the Chinese parallel versions; and I think the 
present little book will bear out that opinion. But I grate- 
fully acknowledge the value of Dr. Wenzel's notes. 

I have only to add that I-Tsing's writings or translations, 
are in all cases obscure, and, as it seems to me, designedly 
artificial. If he translated the present work from Sanskrit 
I should be inclined to think that the Sanskrit was itself 
a version from some South Indian dialect, and as " Pahlavi 
inscriptions have been found in the old Buddhist caves 
at Kanheri " (Haug's Essays on the Parsis, p. 50, Triibner's 
edition), I see no great difficulty in supposing that Ndgar* 
juna, out of compliment to his patron (if he was a Pahlava), 
made use of that language in his letter. The remark of 
Weber {Indian Literature (English Translations), p. 188 ia 
Triibner's Edition) would quite meet the present case 
as to the time when the name of this people (the Pahlavas) 
passed into India. I may further remark that the numerous 
Parthian translators (called 'An-sik, i.e. Arsacidans), who 
Worked in China as translators, probably came from the 
Pahlava dominions on the coast of Iijdia, and not from 
Parthia itself. Of course these remarks are open to question, 
but I trust are not irrelevant, 

1889. S. B. 
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EI^GLISH TEANSLATION, 



Stanzas (written by) Ltjng-shu, the Bodhisattva^ exhorting 
and advising the King. 

• - 

Translated by I-Tsing, a Mastqr of the law of the three 
Pitakas of the Tang (dynasty). 

These stanzas are those which the Bodhisattva Lung-shii 
copied down in verse and sent as a present to South India 
to his personal friend the King of the country of Shing-tu. 
This work has before been translated by scholars (Scripture 
or Pitaka men) residing in China, mostly without' having 
seen, and consequently not examined into, the choice 
language (of this original) ; on this account therefore (we 
have published) this emended edition, in which we hope 
there will be found no break in its regular flow throughout. 
It was translated by the Shaman I-Tsing when he first 
arrived at the country of Tamralipte, in Eastern India. 

Because of the ignorance which clouds the- heart of all 

that lives, 
Compassionately desiring to open a way of deliverance from 

this (ignorance), 
The venerable (bhadanta) Lung-shii, for the sake of the 

king of the country/ 
Sent this work to him that he might prepare himself in 

wisdom (or, that he might prepare himself to learn). 

This single stanza was framed by some person after the 
original was written, in order to set forth the ground-thought 
of the Text. 



u 



1. 



Oh thou completely gifted one ! I set forth ^ the teaching 

of the -Holy ones 
In order to produce (in you) the happiness of religious 

merit, and to excite (you) towards the practice of it ; 
Wherefore the truly virtuous (king) should carefully attend to 
These stanzas which I call Holy Gita, 

2. 

As when one makes an image of Buddha from wood or 

other material. 
All those who are wise regard it with reverence (or, pay it 

religious offerings) ; 
So also with respect to these less^skilfully made verses of mine, 
As they are in agreement with the true law utterances, let 

them not be treated lightly. 

3. 

Although the King has heretofore understood the teaching 

of the Holy ones. 
Yet still further listen to the words of Buddha, and add (to 

thine acquaintance with) the teaching of the Jina 

(or, the excellent teaching). 
Even as a shining well shines brighter still in the moon's 

beams, 
So, why may not that which is now shining bright, be got 

made more excellent in beauty P 

4. 

Buddha, the Law, the Community, 

Charity, Morality, and the Devas, 

The aggregate of all the individual perfections (of these 

so named), 
Buddha declares should ever be kept in remembrance. 

* Or, if " yen " be the true reading, it will be ** I practice." 
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5. 



The teii(fold) path of virtuous actions. 

Depending on the body and the words and the thoughts, 

ever cherishing (these), 
Removing far off (the love of) all spirituous drink. 
Thus will your life be unspotted and pure, 

6. 

Knowing that the substance of wealth is not stable, 
As the law (directs) give of these to Bhikshus, 
The poor, and the twice born. 

Then in the future world you will make for yourself truo 
friends. 

7. 

All virtue depends on morality as a basis, 

As the earth multiplies (or, supports) all things (thereon) ; 

This faultless and fearless (morality) 

Buddha says, you should always practice. 



8. 

Charity, morality, patience, energy, and meditation, 
With wisdom, not capable of measurement. 
If these have been able to be properly practiced. 
Then (you will) pass over the sea of existence and complete 
the condition of a Buddha. 



9. 

If Father and Mother are treated filially and nourished. 
That family has Brahmarftja (in its midst) ; 
In the present world it is pointed to as virtuous and renowned, 
In the next (its members) are born in heavenly courts {i.e. 
in Heaven). 
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10. 



Murder, theft, lewdnesa and false speech, 

(Sreedy eating, a love of high seats {i.e. pre-eminence) ; 

Renouncing (these), and also every kind of wine, and also 

singing and dancing, 
Flower-adornments, and the use of (daubing) scents. 

11. 

If either woman or man can perfect (himself) 
In carrying out this eight-branched holy law of morals, 
Then above the six heavens of the world of desire (Kamaloka), 
(In the world of) excellent purity and virtue, such persons 
' will be bom (i,e. in the Suddhavftsa heaven, or the 

Brahmaloka). 

Stinginess, deceit, falseness, covetousness, listlessnes^ 
haughtiness, lust, rage ; on account of family-descent, 
or renown, or youthful years (encouraging pride). 

Regard these as hateful foes. 

13 

• 

(The Buddha) has said, that a birthless condition springs 

fr6m diligent care, 
And death from negligence. 
Diligence can greatly increase the virtuous principle of 

Religion (or, virtue and religion, dharma), 
Therefore do thou practice' carefulness and attention. 

14 

Formerly Uving a disorderly negligent life. 

Afterwards if there is a change and a diligent preparation of 

Religion, 
Such a man, like the clouds and mists removed. 
Brightly shines forth, as the clear moon when it appears. 
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15 

Sundara Nanda, Angulamalya, Daksha, Hemuka, 
These leaving their wicked ways, all became perfectly 
virtuous. 

16 

In the work of earnest perseverance, there is nothing like 

patience. 
Not permitting the rise of anger, resolutely walking, 
In tlie end that man shall attain the condition of " one who 

does not return," 
Buddha himself testifies that we should banish anger. 

17 

That man struck me, blamed me. 

This one schemed to rob me of my wealth. 

Cherishing resentment in the heart, this leads to hatred and 

quarrels, 
But giving up resentment, you have the joy of sleep and 

quiet. 

18 

Know that as on water, earth, or stone. 

So is the painting ^ (or planning) of the heart of man ; 

For causing sorrow the first excels. 

But those who love Keligion resemble the last. 

19 

Buddha says there are three kinds of speech : 
Men's words are either agreeable, true or vain. 
Even as honey, or like a flower, or vile, 
lieject the last, then you may practice the first. 

20 

Now full of light, and hereafter also full of light. 
Now dark, and afterwards returning to the dark, 

^ Tsin tot Htoah 
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Also now light but dark afterwards, 

And now dark but afterwards light. 

Thus also there are four kinds of men. 

The king should follow the example of the first. 

21 

Being unripe, as if fully ripe, 
So also when ripe, as if unripe, 
So also when ripe, as if ripe, 
And when unripe, as if unripe. 

22 

Among the fruits of the Amra 

There are such distinctions as these. 

And also amongst men there are the same four (distinctions). 

The king should learn to distinguish these, di£Scult tho' it be. 

23 

Look not upon another man's wife, 

Supposing you see her regard her as your mother or 

daughter. 
Or sister, having regard to her age. 
The rising of a covetous (lustful) thought, is impure. 

24 

As your own reputation, your son, your treasure, your life. 
Guard and hold your hasty, fickle mind. 
As a wild beast, as poison, as a sword, is the fire of hatred. 
Never allow the indulgence of evil desire to invade (your 
heart). 

25 

From "evil desire" springs hurt (no profit). 

We may compare it to the Kimpa-fruit, 

Buddha says it should be cast off, 

As the iron bands (greaves) of the prison of birth and death. 
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26 

The false, misleading, ever-shifting objects. 

Who can banish these six (sources of) knowledge, 

And he who grasping his arms, overcomes the host of his 

enemies in battle. 
We accord the first to be more heroic far. 

27 

Of evil flavour, the nine openings, the abodes of all that is 

foul. 
The personal body difficult to fill, covered over with a 

wrapping of skin. 
Permit (yourself) to regard thus a youthful girl, without 

her decorations ; 
To distinguish her different members, would be evil and not 

allowed to words. 

28 

The leprous man, already infested (bored into) with worms. 
Seeking ease, draws near to the fireside. 
But finds no cessation of pain therefrom ; 
So is it with those affected by evil desire. 

29 

In order to know the true, highest reason. 
Look at all things in the use of mind. I 

You should exercise yourself in this quality alone, I 
There is no other Rule like this (akin to this). 

30 

Though a man belongs to a distinguished family, 
(Possesses) beauty and polish, and moreover is of high 

renown ; 
If he is without Wisdom, and is a transgressor in moral 

duties (Sila), 
What real nobility has such a man as this ? 
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31 



But if a man have no family rank, 

Be of reTolting appearance, and without renown, 

Yet if he have wisdom, and keeps to the Rules of moral 

behaviour. 
Such a man as this will be universally respected (nourished 

or reverenced). 

32 

Profit, loss, pain, pleasure, fame, disrepute, censure, praise, 
These eight conditions (dharmas) of the wholly common 

world. 
With equal mind, put away such objects, 

33. 

For a twice-born man, a Deva, a mendicant (Bhikshu), 
For father or mother, wife or child or (any) man, 
Do not for these commit a crime. 
For they will not share with you the pains of hell. 



34. 



Supposing a man does every kind of evil deed. 
He is not as one who is executed with the knife (instantly). 
But waiting till he comes to the margin of death ; 
Then will be the complete foreshadowing of the fruit of his 
evil deeds. 

35. 

Faith, morality, charity, pure-hearing (i.e. listening to pure 

doctrine), shame, modesty and true wisdom, 
(Respecting) these seven treasures the Muni says 
All worldly things (compared with these) are 
Vain and empty. 
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36 



Delight in betting (dice-throwing), watching boisterous and 

confused objects (crowds ?), 
Indolence, having friendly relations with bad men, 
Drinking wine, and going about at improper times, these 

six faults 
Known by the name Kelt, you should avoid. 

37. 

In the search after gain contentedness is the chief. 
The Lord of men and Gods has fully so declared. 
If you can practice this contentedness 
Tho' poor, a man is rich indeed. 

38. 

If a man search everywhere for much possessions, 

As soon as he gains his aim, cares come in addition, 

O wise one ! if a man do not practice content. 

He will inherit care in return, like the many-headed dragon. 

39. 

The submissive nature (wife?) embracing an enemy, is as 

the Evil one (Mftra), 
Lightly esteeming the Lord of the house, like TarS. (?) 
Stealing but a little, she is, of necessity, a thief; 
You should avoid these three robber- wives. 

40. 

But obedient as a sister, loving as a mother, 
Obedient as a servant, kind as a friend: 
A wife possessing these four qualities you ought to cherish. 
And know that such a one is (rightly) named the Divinity of 
the house. 
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41. 



Take your food as if it were a medicine, 

Knowing moderation, put away greediness, 

Take it not for the sake of becoming sleek and proud and 

insolent, 
(But take it) only desirous to sustain and support the body. 

42. 

Pass the entire day diligently (diligent in body); 

In the interval between the first and last watch of the night, 

Take your rest — but still ever be mindful — 

(So that you) do not let your life to be fruitless at the last. 

43. 

Love, pity, joy, perfect equanimity. 

Practicing the acquirement of these, and being able to 

investigate them continually. 
Although you may not enter the upper Sowings (of happiness) 
Yet you will be able to be born in the world of Brahma 

(Brahmakayika) P 

44. 

Rejecting and casting far away the sorrow connected with 
evil desire, and searching after joy and happiness. 

According to one's works will be birth in one of these four 
earths, 

Either in that of Mahd. Brahma, or the Abh&svara or the 
Subhakritsay 

Or the Yrihatphala Heaven, and in the same condition (as 
the Devas who inhabit these heavens). 

45. 

If a man is persevering, earnest in self-government (?), 

Virtuous, strong, tender to all that lives : 

These five actions are good. 

Not practicing these is great wrong (evil). 
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46. 



A little salt turns a little water salt, 

How much more if the salt sea overflows into a river or 

a lake ; 
So by permitting minute transgression (sinful works), 
You should know there is a great destruction of a virtuous 

(life). 

47. 

Angry clashings, evil doings ; 
Slothful sleep, covetous desire and doubt, 
These are the five besetting sins (Nivaranas). 
Which ever steal away the benefits of virtue. 

48. 

There are five super-excellent qualities (dharmas), 
Faith, energy, recollection, meditation, wisdom. 
You ought diligently to practice yourself in these, 
And thus be able to reach your highest powers. 

49. 

The affliction (sorrow) of disease, death, and variety of 

attachments, 
These all spring from one's own personal Karma, 
Not freed from them yet, labour diligently to practice (the 

,way of deliverance). 
According to (your own particular) case, avoiding all 

arrogancy or negligence. 

60. 

If you long for heaven and emancipation. 

You ought to practice " right views," 

Supposing you get a man to act virtuously, 

And he yet holds "false views," he will reap evil fruit. 



4^. 
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51. 



The absence of joy and permanence, no personal existence. 

Not pure ; the wise man 

Not thinking of these four false views ; 

In such a man no sorrow can exist. 



52. 



We say that Form {Rdpa) is not our personal self, 

That self has no existence in Form, 

That Form and self do not exist by substitution, 

And in the same way the other four Skandhas are empty. 



53. 



Not from time, or seasons bom. 
Not of itself, or original Nature, 
Not without cause or self-create (or from Is vara), 
But from the fruits of Ignorance and love (the " self " or 
'* the world " is born). 



54. 



The view that rules and prohibitions (can effect deliverance), 
or the view that all depends upon oneself (bodily 
exercise). 

Or (relying on) Vicikicchft (vicikitsat) [uncertainty], 

You should know that these are three fetters, 

Which are able to fasten (bind) the gate of dhoksha 
(salvation). 

55. 



As salvation is at last a private thing (relating to yourself), 
And is not completed by the aid of some outside friend, 
Apply yourself diligently to hearing (the holy doctrine), 

moral life and contemplation (the four Dhyanas). 
Let the four true principles come forth to life. 
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56. 



Add (to the above) the higher (law of) morals^ spiritual 

understanding, wisdom. 
This enlightened state ever aiming to reach (practice). 
Then the 150 and odd Bules, 
"Were all be embraced (or included) in these three segregates 

{collectanea). 

57. 

Fixed meditation on oneself, in oneself {i.e* meditation on the 
impurity of the body, on the evils of sensation, on the 
evanescence of thought, on the conditions of existence) : 
[yid, Childers, s.v, Sattipatthdnarn], 

This road ever virtuously pursue ; 

For by want of correct thought (samyaksmriti) 

All things (dharma) come to an end, are swallowed up and 
forgotten. 

58. 

Many are the sorrows and dangers of the passing life, 

As a breath of wind or as a bubble on the water (are 

its years), 
If perchance there is a moment's delay, 
It is but as a fanciful dream which arises in (one's) sleep. 

59. 

When dead (the body) is resolved into ashes, or dries up and 

corrupts, 
"Unclean and foul, you cannot keep it long. 
Regard the body then as essentially unreal ; 
When it perishes, according to its parts, it is dispersed (or, 

" it totally perishes as its parts are dispersed "). 

60. 

The great earth, Meru (the Divine Mountain, i.e. the Heavens), 

and the sea, 
For seven days burning with fervent heat (will perish) ; 
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How much more this exceedingly insignificant (minute) body ! 
Surely this will be completely destroyed (burnt to ashes). 

61 

Thus then (this body being) impermanent, transient, 
Without refuge, without deliverance, without a house 

(tabernacle) ; 
Thou, most excellent man, ought to despise and reject (the 

rule of) birth and death, 
And regard thy body as unreal as the substance of the 

plantain tree. 

62 

For the sea-tortoise (turtle) to hit upon a hole in a (floating) 

piece of wood. 
At one trial, is very diflScult ; 
So also is it to quit the form of a lower animal and perfect 

the human substance. 
The fruit of an evil life will draw you back again (to the 

lower form). 

63 

To fill a golden vessel with all kinds of filth, 

Surely to do this, would be great folly ; 

So also if a person bom as a man commits sinful actions, 

He acts by so doing (as foolishly) as a very child. 

64 

Be bom in the middle (land), to rely on "a good friend,'* 
To reach (attain to) correct aspiration, 
To enjoy the meritorious reward of a former life. 
These are the four great wheels (by which) perfection is 
reached. 

65 

Buddha says : relying on (stajring near) a virtuous friend. 
This is (the way) to accomplish in yourself a perfectly pure 
life. 
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Therefore, virtuous sir ! rely upon Buddha, 
For thus you will with little doubt attain perfect quiet 
(Nirv&na). 

66 

Holding heresy, to be bom as a beast, 
(Or) in Hell, or at a time when the Law is not preached, 
(To be bom) in a frontier land, amoDg the Millechas, 
To be bom with a stupid disposition, or as a dumb man. 

67 

Moreover, to be born among the long-lived Devas (Dirgha- 
yuko). 

Excluding these eight unfavourable (without leisure) con- 
tingencies (or, intervals). 

Having reached (a period of) quiet rest. 

You will be able to lend the mind (to the attainment of) 
a suitable birth. 

68 

The distinctions of (consequent on) Love (i.e. Uros), old age, 
disease and death. 

These all, the residences of every sorrow, 

You, wise one, should beget a hatred of. 

Listen then whilst I recite some few of the evil (conse- 
quences of sin). 

69 

The Mother that was, changing her condition, becomes the 
wife. 

The Father too (changing) in the wheel (of re-birth), becomes 
the child. 

The house (family) of an enemy, by change becomes (that 
of) a friend. 

In the flowing streams of change, there is no fixed relation- 
ship. 
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The milk drank from the succession of mothers 
"Would exceed the waters of the four seas, 
And what is to be drunk by successive bodies, during con- 
tinuous births, 
Will exceed even that. 

7L 

The bones of the bodies born in past time 

During the revolutions of life, when heaped up, would be like 

the exceedingly high Mountain (Meru), 
And if the entire earth were made into pellets like the seed 

of the sour Jujube tree (cannarium) (wild date). 
Even these would not exhaust the number of the bodily 

forms possessed (by one individual). 



72. 



Even Brahma, who rules the world and is universally 

honoured. 
By the force of works (Karma) in the end falls to earth, 
And he who has been a Universal Monarch (a wheel-turning 

king) time after time, 
By transformation of his changeful body, becomes a slave« 

73. 

Having partaken of pleasures with the music-women (Gand- 

harbas) of the thirty-three heavens (Trayastrinshas) 

for a long time, 
Falling down to the lower hells (Narakas) 
Suddenly, without warning, one has to pass through all the 

pains of excruciating torments. 
Grinding the body, lacerating (?) the substance, without 

power of wailing (repressing all power of crying out). 
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74. 



Having received the joys of dwelling on the summit of the 

excellently high (Mountain), 
Where the ground is pliant (and soft) to one's foot, 
(Then by the law of) revolution, partaking of the misery of 

the hot ashes {i.e. walking on hot ashes), 
(One is born in the hell) where one walks through filth 

and odure. 

75. 

Having enjoyed delight within the flowery gardens. 
Sporting and gambolling with the heavenly maids. 
One falls down into the midst of the knife-cutting grove. 
Where hands and feet and ears and nose are (severed from 
the body). 

76 

Or entering the beautiful waters of the Manda Lake to 

bathe. 
With the heavenly maids whose radiant persons are adorned 

with golden flowers, 
Leaving this body again to receive the torments of hell. 
In the intolerable, scalding hot, ashes river. 

77. 

Having received the prescribed joys of the Heaven of '* desire " 

(Eamaloka), 
Or the pure happiness of the Mah& Brahma Heaven, 
Again falling down to Avitchi 
You receive the ceaseless pains of fuel-glaring {i.e. your 

body glaring like fuel). 

78. 

Or having been born to dwell in the Sun and Moon (Palaces), 
The body-brightness shining throughout the four dvipas. 
Suddenly (in a trice) you return to pitchy darkness. 
Unable to see your hand held out. 
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79. 



The illuminating merit of the three-fold lamp 

Being able to grasp and hold this after death, 

(The King) may enter alone the boundless gloom, 

Where the flowing rays of the Sun and Moon (never come). 

80. 

In the Samjiva, the Ealas&tra, the Tapana, 

The Samghata, the Ranrava, and down in Avitchi. 
The ceaseless torments of these and the other hells, 
On fire, will those who have done all kinds of wickedness 
(endure). 

81. 

So also they are ground, and pressed, and scraped as with 

iron forks, 
And again (powdered) as the small dust of flour, 
Or chopped by knives as the axe chops wood, 
Or split up with murderous saws. 

82. 

Continually roasted or boil'd by the raging fire, 
Or made to drink the melted copper-broth, 
The body fixed on sharpened iron stakes. 
Or the transfixed body burnt on red-hot beds. 

83. 

Or then at times the hands raised up on high. 
Devoured by furious dogs, with iron fangs, 
Or by vultures with beaks and claws of iron ; 
By these the heart and liver pecked away. 

84. 

Worms, black flies, and every noisome insect. 

In number, numberless ; 

These bristling up, gobble their victims' flesh. 

Suddenly falling into this condition, all are thus fed upon. 
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85. 

If a man do countless deeds of sin, 

Hearing of the miseries (borne by) the body and flesh, during 

innumerable (100,000) lapses. 
And yet his stupid hardened (diamond) nature is in doubt 

as to these things (i.e. their consequences). 
His breath gone from his body, he shall endure the fierce 

fire (of Hell). 

86. 

But when one sees the changes are finished, hearing, there 

should be recollection : 
Beading and reciting the Sutras and Sastras, and ever 

searching and investigating, 
Listening to the clamours of the Narakas, filled with proper 

fear thereat, 
And how to avoid these pains, should be thoroughly 

considered. 

87. 

Amidst the various sources of joy, which is the most pleasant? 
The end of desire, no further birth, this is the highest (essence 

of) happiness. 
And amongst all sorrow which is the worst ? 
The (suffering of) Avitchi, this sorrow is by far the worst. 

88. 

Amongst men, during one day, 

Continually pierced by three hundred spears ; 

Compared with the light pains of hell. 

Those piercings are preferable by far (as the smallest atom). 

89. 

Enduring the extreme miseries of these abodes 

During a hundred kotis of years. 

If the wicked (root) be not yet destroyed. 

There will assuredly be no release from such a life. 
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90. 



Thus with respect to these evil consequences, 
The seeds of which spring from deed, or word, or thought, 
You should exert your utmost strength to prevent 
The least atom of evil unremoved. 

91. 

And if you enter the side-path of birth (i.e. the lower g&ti 

bom as a beast, etc.), 
You will continually endure the miseries of slaughtering and 

binding. 
Removing far off the virtue of quietness, 
Still mutually engaged in wretched conflict. 

92. 

And havingendured the miseries of death and chains (binding). 

In quest of pearls, or hair, or horns, or skin. 

Goaded, whipped, the head pierced by iron hook. 

Beaten or kicked, to enable another to mount upon your back. 

93. 

Receiving (birth) in the form of a demon, fruitlessly hoping 

for some desired good. 
Intolerable (invincible) sorrow ever pressing on you. 
Hunger and thirst, and cold and heat ; 
Constantly possessed with the misery of weariness and fear. 

94. 

The mouth small as a needle's eye. 
The belly big as a mountain steep. 
Famished with hunger, their persons covered with their 

own filth. 
But yet no certain means of getting even a little of this 

(to eat). 
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95. 

Their outward forms like a dried up, withered tree, 
Their skin like garments for covering. 
Their fiery mouths burning night after night, 
Devouring the flying moths as they chance to come, 

96. 

Of blood and matter and all such impure things. 
Through demerit not obtaining a sufficiency, 
Then their mouths mutually opening and distended. 
They feed on the swellings, which, in consequence, ripen on 
their persons. 

97. 

Beneath the Moon they suffer from heat. 
In the Sun their bodies are icy cold, 
Expecting fruit they find only a barren tree, 
Xiooking at a river the waters dry up. 

98. 

Thus experiencing every kind of misery, 
Through the lapse of 10,000, or 5000 years. 
During this long period of time continuing in life. 
All from the power of the vessel of sorrow, so relentless {i.e. 
the power of an evil Karma). 

99. 

If born among hungry ghosts. 

Enduring these continuous pains. 

Loving that which is not right or smooth, 

Buddha declares all this comes from stinginess and filthiness 

100. 

"When born in heaven altho' partaking of joy. 

Yet sorrowfully thinking of the end of this happiness. 

And at last of their return to misery. 

Know that there can be no joy (in such a state). 

3 
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101. 



Restless sitting, soiled robes, 
The brightness of the body fading, 
Beneath the armpits increasing secretions. 
The flower wreaths on the head : fading 

102. 

By these five marks appearing. 
The heavenly multitude doubt not their death, 
Even as among earth-dwelling men when their end comes. 
The constant sign of the change is sadness and a wandering' 
mind. 

103. 

If one falls from the heavenly abode. 

All virtuous (root of merit) gone, without remnant. 

He must certainly come down to a side-birth as a Demon, 

Or fall at once into Hell, 

104. 

The original Nature of the Asuras, 

Although permitting (the possession of) perfect intelligence 

and wisdom, 
(Yet) through envying the Gods (or Eeaven), there was bom 

in them a heart of sorrow, 
Which quickly concealed (or covered) their perception of 

the truth. 



105. 

Such are the inconstant ways (gfttis) of birth and death, 

As a Deva or man, a beast or Asura, 

The character (works, kanna) poor and vile one is born, 

vessel of every misery. 
In the way of demons, and cast down to Hell (N&raka). 
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106. 

Supposing you were to place a raging fire above your head, 
Or to enwrap with flames your body and clothes on every side. 
This calamity without delay (leisure) you would remove 

and subdue : 
Avoiding birth, fix your thoughts on Nirv&na. 

107. 

By aimins: at moral conduct, and fixed meditation and 
wilm, 

(Desire) thou the perfectly quiet, equable, gentle (condition), 
separate from all pollution, 

The Nirvana without remains (anupadisesa) without old age 
or death. 

The four elements, sun and moon all forgotten (or, exter- 
minated). 

108. 

Recollection, discrimination (dharma pravitchaya), energy, 
Pixed meditation, wisdom, joy, tranquility ; 
By these seven divisions of Bodhi (Bodhyangas) 
Tou may attain the excellent Nirvana. 

109. 

Without wisdom, fixed meditation cannot exist ; 
Without meditation, wisdom is stifled : 
But to him who possesses these two means of transport. 
The sea of existence is but as the ox-trace (i,e. the pool made 
by the footstep of an ox). 

110. 

The fourteen undetermined {avyaktd) points of the law 
The friend of the sun has spoken with respect to these, 
On these let no one think, 
They cannot be made intelligible. 
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111. 



From ignorance comes karma (works), 
From karma comes knowledge (vijnana), 
From knowledge is produced name and form. 
From name and form the six &yatanas. 
From these comes "contact" (sparia). 

.112. 

From "contact" springs sensation (vSdanft), 

From the exercise of sensation comes " desire " (trishnft), 

From trishnd we lay hold of clinging to life (up&d&na), 

From this comes existence (bh&va). 

From this again is produced birth (JILti). 

113. 

From both old age and death, 

Misery, sickness, disappointment (seeking not finding). 

These are the great sorrow (laden) aggregates (skhandas) of 

the revolution of existence. 
They ought then to be put away and destroyed ; 
Thus if birth be destroyed, 
Then all sorrow is exterminated without remains. 

114. 

The words of the all- victorious-one, in his sacred teaching. 
Have opened the gate of these deep and mysterious causes. 
Whoever clearly perceives these (truths). 
He also apprehends (beholds) the Highest Lord. 

115. 

Right views, right (life) [sammd-djivo], right thoughts, 
Right meditation, (right) words, (right) actions, (right) 

thoughts. 
These are called the eight holy ways. 
B^ing able to practice these there is quiet. 
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116. 

Only from the confused exercise (indulgence) of longing 

desire (Trislin&) 
Occupying the body, all sorrows are born ; 
Banish this, and you find liberation, 
Walk then in the eight-fold holy path. 

117. 

Such are the results of this connection (Toga) (?) ; 

Springing from the four sacred truths (?) ; 

Altho' you dwell in splendid estate, 

Yet having wisdom, you may pass over the stream of sorrow. 

118. 

(Such persons) do not drop down from space, 

Ifor are they as corn which is produced from the earth. 

All those who in former days fulfilled the Law, 

These all were once unconverted men, immersed in sorrow. 

119. 

What pretext then for large and diffusive explanations ? 
Expel sorrow, this is the brief statement in words. 
Things that one may confess as done, though the passions (?) 
The holy teaching says, the mind is the origin of these. 

120. 

To practice completely the rules I have detailed above, 
Would be difficult even for a Bhikshu, 
But if thou art able to prepare thyself in one thing, 
This will prevent an empty and untimely life. 

121. 

Uniformly experiencing joy, in view of all virtuous (deeds). 
Living excellently in the practice of the three personal 

qualities, 
Bent upon (by religious consecration) Buddhaship, 
Thou wilt always enjoy the effects of accumulated merit. 
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122. 

Afterwards born during years innumerable, 
Passing such time continuously amongst Devas and men ; 
Or, as AvalokitSshvara, 

Befriending those aflfected with the weight of extreme 
danger. 

123. 

Birth, death, old age, disease and the three poisons, expelled 
Assured of birth in the Buddha-country to be the world- 
Father, 
Life's years so vast (as to be) beyond knowledge 
Even equal to the great Buddha Mi-To. 

124. 

Opening out and exhibiting the character of morality and 

liberality, 
Spreading the fame thereof thro' heaven and earth and space. 
Amongst earth-dwelling men and the heavenly throng, 
I^ot permitting the rise of sensual thoughts about beautiful 

maids. 

125. 

Freed from the sorrows which cruelly oppress all living 

things, 
The incessant flow of life and death; arrived at complete 

wisdom, 
Bising above and escaping the world, existing only in name. 
From this you shall obtain the birthless state, and remove 

from yourself all pollution. 

The Suhrillekha of Arya N&gakoshuna Bodhisattva, is 
finished. 

Ch. Ed. Arya means "Holy." JViil^«= elephant or dragon. IToihunass 
strong. Bodhisattva^etdighi^ned living being. Sukri^inend, lekkha^wnUng, 

[The reading of Lung-shii above is wrong. Ch. Ed.]. 
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NOTES. 



[The figures refer to the verses ; the letters to the lines of the stanzas]. 

The introductory portion of the letter was written by 
another hand. It briefly states the name of the author, 
and that of the king to whom the letter was sent. Some 
remarks on these names will be found in the Introduction. 

r 

la. 

This stanza is no part of the original, but contains a sammary 
of the arguments foliowing. The invocation found in the Thibetan 
** Praise to Mangu9ri Kumarabhuta" is wanting in the Chinese 
"version. 

The expression " yu tsing " {a) is equal to the Sk. Sattva, Pali 
JSaUanty meaning ''sentient beings." Eitel (Handbook, 2nd ed. 
s,v. Bodhisattva) translates it "in possession of one's affections" (!) 
The phrase " wu chi" (a) corresponds with the Sk. Avidyd. The 
Ch. sometimes has '* wu ming." The Ch. "ta tih" {c) corresponds 
with Sc. Bhadanta, 

1. 

The Ch. phrase " ju ju " {a) I have translated the " Holy ones," 
as Sn. renders it by ''all the Buddhas," and there is a well known 
phrase in Ch. *^ chin jUj^^ "the true thus (come)," meaning 
Tathagata. I understand the merit spoken of in (Jb) to refer to the 
king, and not to the author as in (W.). "Holy Gita" (d) so also 

in Sn. 

2. 

# ■ 

The expression " true law " {d) is equal to Saddharma, so also in 
the Thibetan, {d) or, let not the king treat them lightly. 

3. 

The apparent contrast in {a) and {h) between " the Holy ones," 

ju jUy and "Buddha," would suggest that the former phrase refers 

to other teachers, foreign to Buddhism. The expression in (d) 

the teaching or comments of the Jina (shing) may possibly refer 
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to Nagaijuna himself, one of whose names was *'Lung shing" 
(Eitel, 8,v,), 

4. 

The lines here and esq. have five syllables each instead of seven, 
as before ; this indicates a change of metre in the original. 

The translation "aggregate" in (c) may be rendered also *'the 
accumulation " ; the phrase is explained by the Thibetan com- 
mentator, vtd. W. in loc. 

5. 

Por the phrase "ever cherishing" (J), "W. has ** steadily 
observing." 

6. 

The last line here differs from "W., but there can be no question 
as to the Chinese. 

7. 

The third line {c) may be rendered, ** without confusion, scanti- 
ness, intermixture or fear." 

8. 

These six virtues are called the Paramitas by Sanghavarman ; 
he also speaks of "the sea of the three worlds " in (i), and instead 
of " Buddha " in {d) he has " Muni Lord." 

9. 

There is some obscurity in (5); Sanghavarman renders it "the 
noble company of the pure Devas"; W. renders it "Brahma and 
the Teachers" ; doubtless the meaning is, " that household will be 
pure " ; Brahma, as in Brahmachariya, standing for the principle of 
a pure life. 

10. 

In {I) the allusion appears to be to greediness or gluttony, and 
not to "improper time" as in "W. ; the expression "t*u hiang" 
{d) refers to " anointing," or applying scents, or unguents, to the 
person. The complaints against Our Lord in the Gospels that He 
was a gluttonous man and a wine- bibber, and also that He forgot 
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**the poor," in allowing Himself to be anointed witli unguents, 
seem to confirm tlie opinion that there was a knowledge of 
Buddhist teaching among the Jews (perhaps the JEssenes ; vid. my 
Abstract of JFhur Lectures, pp. 160-161). 

11. 

The obscure phrase "wishes it in confession" in "W. is not 
found in the Ch. Sanghavarman, however, uses the symbol chat 
(a fast, during which there is confession) instead of shtng kiat, 
"holy rules," in our text. We observe also that the Ch. text 
promises birth above the Kamaloka, among the Suddhavasadevas. 
The Brahmadeva who took such an interest in Buddha's career was 
a Suddhavasadeva, i.e. a Deva dwelling "in the pure (Brahma) 
abodes." His name was tsoh p'ing (pitcher-maker, i,e, Ghatikara), 
not tsau pHng (clean vase), as in Eitel (Handbook, s,v, Suddhavasa- 
deva). For some remarks on Ghatikara vide the Dhathavansa, 
translated by M. Coomara Swamy, p. 88, n. 53 ; vide also Romantic 
Legend J p. 105, and note p. 390. 

12. 

The expression in {c) rendered "renown," is translated "glory" 
by W. The Ch. " ^o wan,^^ is also applied to Var^ravana, the 
Uegent of the North, the Hephsestus of Greek mythology, who is 
also called "the renowned." 

13. 

A birthless condition {a) i.e. Nirv^a. G. seems to agree with 
the Thibetan. 

14. 

The meaning of {a) is obscure ; the ordinary rendering would be 
"formerly putting away negligence" ; but this is contrary to the 
evident sense of the passage, and not in accord with S. or W. 
Cf. JFa-kheu-pi-u, p. 70. 

15. 

For the history of Sandarananda vid. Bom. Leg., pp. 369 ssq. 
The woodcut in Mrs. Speirs, "Life in Ancient India" (p. 305), 
copied from Ajanta, seepos to represent Nanda ("a man of great 
personal beauty," Hom. Leg. p. 371) begging Buddha to let him 
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fill his alms-dish. (In ''the Light of Asia," illustrated, p. 194 j 
the kneeling figure is identified with Suddhodana, an improhable 
suggestion). 

For the history of the Angulimalya, vid. Records of Western 
Worldy ii. p. 4. S. omits all reference to these instances. G. has 
Icshama, The restorations we have adopted in the text are doubtful. 
The stanza (15) is embodied in (14) the Thibetan. 

16. 

{c) The Thibetan renders our phrase ^^puh wan lih^^ (a con- 
dition of " not returning ") by *' Anagamin " ; the usual restoration 
is vivartana (Sc), or, vwaftam (Pali) = absence of vaffa, or, trans- 
migration, (d) might be also translated *' This is the testimony 
of Buddha in the case of one able to banish anger" ; but perhaps 
the text is defective. Cf. Fa-kheu-pi-u, p. 115, with this and the 

following stanza. 

17. 

These well-known lines occur in Dhammap. and EockhiU's 
Udanavarga. Cf . "W. in loo. 

20. 

Here two verses seem to have run into one another; see the 
remark in Dathavansa, p. 84, 11. Por the explanation of this vid. 
Comment, in "W. 

21. 

(a) The phrase tsz* yu has the meaning " is of itself,'* and sang 
here means ** unripe." 

22. 

This verse seems to be wanting in the Thibetan. 

23. 

This verse may be compared with § 28 of the S^itra of 42 
Paragraphs, vid. Catena, p. 190; also Bigaudet's Legend (Ist ed. 
1866), p. 303. (d) is very obscure in W. 

24. 

In (a) wan has the sense of ''reputation." {d) may also be 
rendered "permit not 'evil desire' or self-indulgence to invade 
(your heart)." This line is very obscure in W. 
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25. 

(h) For the Kimpa fruit (Kimpaka) see Monier "Williams' 8k, 
Diet, p. 229, col. 3 ; also conf. Comm. of Thibetan in loc, 

26. 

(a) The symbol king has often the meaning of the Sk. dhdta\ 
vid. Childers' P. Diet sub. dhdtu for the six dhdtm). 

27. 

In (i) the phrase king k^u seems to mean the " Elemental body." 
** Difficult to fill," i.e. insatiable, {c) Or it may be rendered **let 
a man thus view a maiden, bereft of all attractions." (d) is 
wanting in the Thibetan. 

30. 

(b) In the Thibetan version h'utam is rendered " erudition " ; 
hut, as before observed, the Chinese to wan, "much heard," refers 
to personal renown. 

31. 

(b) May be translated " deficient in knowledge and renown " ; 
this would support the rendering ''erudition" by "W. in the 
previous verse. 

33. 

A twice-born man is, of course, a Brahmin. 

36. 
(d) For Keli vid. Childers' Pali. Diet. s,v. 

38. 

{d) The ISTagas with many heads, when attacked by Garuda, 
suffer in each head the pains of death, vid, Nag^nanda by £ogd, 
p. 76, Bud passim. 

39. 

{a) This line is difficult; "the submissive nature" may mean 
' a wife,' but it is obscure. 

(a) Shah'Che, the murderer, is an epithet of Mara. 

(i) The rendering of gung yu by Tara, I take from the Thibetan. 
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40. 
{d) May be rendered "this one has the house-name (of the) 
Divinity." 

41. 

{li) fan cKin may be translated "covetous glaring, or looking 
at with greediness." The Thibetan "do not use it from lust or 
hatred," as applied to food, seems unintelligible. 

42. 
{a) The Thibetan text must here differ from the Ch., as in the 
latter there is no allusion to the essence of any rule. 

43. 
{c) The upper flowings, Le. of existence, or the stream across 
which iff the supreme condition of Nirvana. 
((?) The -F«w «Aa» is the world. 

44. 

For the Heavens here named, vii, Eitel, Handhoolcy and other 
works of reference. 

(h) " The four earths," the superior heavens are called " lands" ; 
so we speak of the "happy land" beyond the skies; "the land 
very far off " ; " the land of pure delight," etc. 

{d) There is no mention of "the great kings" as in the Thibetan. 

45. 

{a) "Earnest in self-government" is a hazardous translation, 
but it would seem to be justified ; tuH die is, however, an unusual 
phrase ; the Thibetan has, " absence of an adversary." 

46. 

{a) A little salt; lit, "ounce salt." 

(5) This line is obscure ; the Thibetan gives no assistance. The 
moral of the verse in Thih. Comm, is opposite to that of our Text. 

47. 

{a) It may be, " angry clashings leading to (Jkil) evil deeds or 
doings." 

48. 
{d) appears to refer to physical powers (Jean lih). 
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49. 

(a) Or it may be "attachments and separations." 

{d) The symbol tui seems to have the meaning of "corresponding 

to," or "according to"; p^hin may refer to "rank" or "class." 

The Thibetan affords no assistance. 

50. 

(a) hiai tuh is of course equal io Mohaha, i.e. "emancipation." 
{h) "Eight views," or, samyagd/rishti. W. translates it "right 
faith." 

51. 

{a) The translation of this stanza (differing entirely from W.) rests 
upon the conception of Nirvana advocated by Nagarjuna, as the 
founder of the Madhyamika school of Buddhism. Por this, vid. 
Catena, pp. 160 sqq. and "Report on Buddhist Books in the India 
Office Library" {Transactions of Oriental Congress held in London), 

52. 

{a) This stanza is intended to assert that " the real self " (supposed 
by the Madhyamikas to exist as the " true Nature ") is not to be 
confounded with either of the five Skandhas, or aggregates (for 
these Skandhas, vid. Eitel Sandhook^ s.v.). 

{d) "Do not exist by substitution," that is, may not be sub- 
stituted one for the other. 

53. 

{a) " Or seasons," it may be also, " not from periods, or divisions 
of time." This argument about "Time," etc., not originating 
the self (or "all things") is found in writers of the period of 
Nagarjuna, as e.g, A^vaghosha {vid. S.B.E. xix. 206, n. 3, and 
passim), 

{c) In this stanza, again, the Madhymika doctrine is alluded to ; 
there is a cause, but it is neither Time nor self, nor mula prakriti, 
nor " without cause," nor Isvara {Isz^ tsai) ; the Cause is to be 
found "in the reconciliation of differences," which was finally 
resolved into "the Nature of Buddha," the only basis of true 
existence: all else springs from "Ignorance" (avidya, want of 
perception) or " Love " (Eros) [Trishna or Tanha] 

Por a curious exposition of the twelve Nidanas vid. Abstract ^ 
etc., pp. 113 sqq. It would seem that the idea of Avidya^ or 
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lyishna, from which all things have sprung, is not to be confined 
to these flaws as existing in the human subject , but that they 
were the original causes which clouded the true cause (as ^oa in 
Hesiod, Theog, 121, etc.). 

54. 

{a) W. has "wrong views," the Ch. is shin ktnf "body, or self, 
views." 

(h) pi'Shih'Mh-cha =» vicikiccha. 

(d) moh-cha=moksha, i,e, deliverance, or salvation. 

55. 

(d) The four true principles are "the four noble truths" 
(dryasatyani), viz. Dukha, Samudaya, Nicodha, Marga {vid, Rhys 
Davids, Buddhism^ p. 48, and the authorities there referred to). 

{d) "Come forth to life," or "be produced," or as we might 
say, "be living principles (of action)." 

56. 

{a) Bhang (in the upper tone) here denotes " supreme " or 
" superior," — it qualifies each of the succeeding nouns. 

{a) " Spiritual understanding," the Chinese sin (the heart), has 
an elastic meaning in later Buddhism ; "W. translates it " highest 
thought." Oldenberg (Eng. Trans. Buddha) gives for the three 
"uprightness," "concentration," "wisdom," p. 305. 

(<?) The 150 odd Rules are those of the Pratimohsha, according 
to the Thib. Comm. ; but the Chinese version of the Pratimoksha 
has 250 Rules (vid. Catena, p. 205). 

57. 

(a) vid. Oldenberg, op. cit., p. 305, ff. ("W.). 
(d) The expression '^chu-fd^^ is equal to "y^ dhamma,** in the 
well known verse, ^e dhamma hHuppabhawd, etc. 

58. 

The comparison of life to a breath, or a bubble, is a well 
known one ; the Thib. differs totally. 

60. 
(h) " Emitting burning flames." 
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6L 

The Plantain, or Banana tree, ** poetically a symbol of the frailty 
of human life " (Mon. "Williams, Sk, Diet., sub Kadala), 

62. 

The ** blind tortoise" comparison is a common one in latter 
Buddhism, e.g. ** The Lotus of the Good Law " passim, 

64. 

(a) "To be bom in the middle (land)" was considered a highly 
fortunate occurrence; the Thib. seems to have missed this point. 

(a) Por the '* good friend " {Jcalydna-mitra) vid, Leon Peer, 
JStudes Buddhiques, 1st series, p. 113; and cf. also Haug, JEssays 
on the Parais (Trubner*s Or. Ser.), p. 209. 

67. 

The Thib. Comm. says the "long lived gods," are the Asamjnas 
and the ArvpaSy vid. "W. in he, 

72. 

(a) Either "Brahma who rules the world," or "Brahma, and 
he who rules the world " (Indra). 

73. 
(jd) The symbol chin has the meaning of " pressing down." 

74. 

{a) That is, in the Palace Sudarsana, where S'akra dwells, vid. 
Catena, p. 75. 

76. 

Por an account of all these Heavens and Hells, and also the 
condition of a Preta, or beast-bom person, consult Catena, pp. 83 
sqq., and elsewhere. 

77. 

(a) The expression fd. luh (law- joys) may refer to the idea that 
in the Tusita heaven (which is one of the Kamalokas) "the Law " 
is constantly preached, giving joy to all who hear it. 
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78. 

{a) The Thib. has, "after having become like sun and moon," 
but the Ch. plainly denotes birth in the abode of the sun and moon 
Devas, concerning whom vid. Catena^ pp. 68 sqq. 

{a) The "three-fold lamp" no doubt refers to the Trivedyas (in 
Ch. 8an ming), 

{c) Or " you must enter alone." 

80. 

{a) Por an account of these hells, vid. Catena, as before, see also 
Thib. Comm, 

82. 

{c) The body made to surmount {i,e, fixed on) sharp stakes. 
{d) " The forked body," %,e, held down by a fork. 

83. 

(a) "The hands raised up on high," i,e, wailing (W.), or 
supplicating. 

84. 

{h) Literally, "their number exceeding a thousand kotis" (a 
K6ti= 10,000,000). 

(<?) The character taui^ means to "raise the head," or "to bristle 
up " ; the worms referred to are perhaps those named in Thih. 
Comm, (W. § 71), "worms with pointed bills." 

The § 82 in Thih, is wanting in our Ch. edition, and § 83, which 
corresponds with the Ch. 84, materially differs from our text. 

.86. 

This is a difficult verse, and the text is probably defective or 
corrupt. The character tmn {a) is perhaps for hwah (a picture) ; 
in Samghamitra the character is siang (an image), and the Thib. 
agrees with this; the meaning would then be, "when beholding 
the changes (of hell) in a picture {lit. picture changes), or hearing 
about them, there ought to be remembrance." 

{d) This translation is also doubtful. 
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88. 

(d) Or connecting (c) and (e?); it may be rendered, "to the 
very least (of these pains) one would prefer the mutual piercings " 
(•with the spears). 

91. 
(d) Literally, *' moreover-mutually-opposed-wretched (^a«-«flw)." 

92. 

(b) That is, killed for the sake of these. 

93. 

(a) The Thih. Comm. explains the sources of this weariness and 
fear; "their weariness comes from their continually running after 
food (and never reachin-g it)'*; "fear from seeing the beings 
(tormentors) armed with swords, pestles and leashes.'' (W. in loc) 

95. 

(li) That is, " with no other garment but their hanging skin." 
{d) The Thih, has "hot sand," instead of "flying moths," as in 
our text. 

96. 

{e) Literally, " moreover-mutuaUy-mouth-gaping-opposing ; " it 
seems to refer to the snarling contentions of these beings. 

99. 

(tf) "ngo kwei," Fretas, generally rendered "hungry ghosts," 
that is, wandering phantom-spirits. 

(o) "Loving that which is ignoble and rough («»A)," referring 
probably to illiberality and rudeness. 

100. 

(ft) "Thinking of the calamity of their happiness-ending misery," 
t.e, thinking about the calamity involved in the conclusion of their 
abode in heaven. 

101. 

(c) This prognostic (viz. increasing perspirations beneath the 
armpits) is one often named in Chinese Buddhist books. 

4 
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102. 
{d) Literally, "Badness-confusioii-change-ever-iiidicatioii." 

104. 

The war between the Asuras and the Devas (whose estate they 
envied) is alluded to, Catena, p. 52. We may compare this account 
with the legend of the Babylonian queen by Canon Eawlinson, 
" ReHgions of the Ancient World," pp. 79 if. 

105. 

(c) "Vessel of every misery," t.e, in a place, or condition of 
punishment. 

(d) Nai' loh'hia = Naraka. 

106. 

The Thih, has, "were to seize your head"; the Ch, is plainly 
" were to be placed above your head." 

109. 
{c) For these two "means of transport," cf. Dhammapada^ § 384. 
Also Catena f p. 251. 

{d) This comparison is a common one in Ch, Buddhist books. 

110. 

{h) Por the expression " the friend or kinsman of the sun," cf. 
Dipavamsa, pp. vi. 87 if. (-EWy. I^ans,). 

111. 

For the Nidanas refer to Sermon II. of AiSvaghosha (Ahstraety 
p. 113), and other works. This and the following verses may be 
studied for the identification of Chinese and Sanskrit philosophical 
terms. 

117. 

{a) This line, which is not found in the Thibetan, seems to refer 
to the connection (yoga) of the skandhas. 

{h) May be literally translated thus: "the four-kinds-holy- 
truth-because of." If the connection referred to relates to the 
connection of causes leading to liberation, then we may suppose 
,that (3) refers to the originating cause of this liberation, viz. " the 
four sacreds truths," 
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118. 

(a) In the Thibetan it is " those that fulfil the law do not," etc. 
{p and d) differ from "W. 

119. 

(e?) "All these things spring from the heart," this is the common 
account found in the later development of Buddhism. 

121. 

(5) The three personal disciplines (exercises) of thought, word, 
and deed. 

122. 

{a) seems to refer to birth in the Paradise of Amityaus (bound- 
less years) [Amitabha]. 

{d) is uncertain. 
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The SuHRiLLEKHA OR " Friendly Letter," written by 
Lung shu (NagArjuna), and addressed to King 
Sadvaha. 



PREFACE. 

I had intended this Chinese Text of the " Friendly Letter," 
with the English translation, to form part of the Introduction 
to the " Life of Hiuen Tsiang," which was published hy 
me towards the end of last year. But the difficulty 
of passing the Chinese sheets through the press pre- 
vented this being done. Bather than lose my labour and 
sacrifice the little book, I resolved to publish the text and 
translation separately, hoping that it might serve as a 
Manual for those studying, or about to study, Chinese 
translations of Buddhist Texts. 

It is well known now that this Letter was written by the 

celebrated Nagdrjuna, the thirteenth (or perhaps fourteenth) 

"^ patriarch (so-called) in the Buddhist succession (according 

^to the Northern school). It was addressed to a King So 

'^ (or Sha) -to-p'o-ho, restored to Sadvaha, who ruled over a 

K Southern Indian Kingdom, perhaps Kosala. 

1 



The Chinese Interpretation of Sadvaha Is Tun-ching ; the 
symbol chung, corresponding to sad (sat), denotes excellence ; 
and yin refers to the power of drawing (the bow P) or pulling 
(vaha). Sadvaha may therefore refer to the King's excellence 
in archery {vaha being used for dhara, with the same meaning 
as in dhanm-dhara) ; in this case the probability that he 
belonged to the Pahlavar, settled at Aramana or Alamana^ 
the site of the old Pahlava dominion (Indian Antiquary^ 
May, 1888, p. 126) is increased. The Archer type of coin 
was not uncommon among the early Ouptas, and may have 
been borrowed from the Pahlavas. In any case we have 
to account for the early conversion of the Parthians to 
Suddhism, and it is more likely that this conversion should 
have been effected in India than in Parthia proper. The 
title Sadvaha may therefore have been a biruda name of one 
of the Pahlava kings contemporary with ITag&rjuna, who 
lived, as it is now believed, towards the end of the second 
century a.d. 

N&g&rjuna must not be confounded with N&gasena ; the 
latter flourished probably aa early B.C. as N&g^rjuna did 
after Christ. 

What we know from Chinese sources respecting these two 
writers may be summed up in the following remarks, which 
I extract from the Indian Antiquary, December, 1866, and 
June, 1877. 

The Age and "Wbitings of Nagabjuna-Bodhisattva. 

From an examination of Chinese documents relating to 
N&g&rjuna, it seems evident that he is not the same person 
as Nftgas^na. 

It has been hitherto commonly held that these two names 
denote one person. But the Chinese version of the Melinda- 
Prahia (Nanjio's Catalogue, No. 1358) describes NslgasSna 
as a native of North India, and simply terms him a Bhikshu ; 
whilst the Life of N&g&rjuna by Kum&rajiva {id. No. 1461) 
places him in South India, and speaks of him as an eminent 
Bddhisattva. 



^ Again, the time when these two writers flourished is not 
the same. NeLgasena was contemporary with Menander, 
who flourished about B.C. 140 ; whilst Nstg&rjuna was 
certainly subsequent to the date of Kanishka, and, according 
to the latest conclusions, lived towards the end of the second 
century a.d. 

Again, the characters of the two seem to be wholly 
diflerent. N&gasSna was a skilful disputant, but a loyal 
follower of the primitive doctrine of the great Teacher ; but 
NsLg&rjuna was the founder of a new school, an ambitious 
innovator, and an adept in conjuration and magic. 

On all grounds, then, we must distinguish these two 
writers, and be content to let N&gasfena alone, judging him 
only by his one work. The Questionings of Melinda, 

I will, however, make one or two remarks about the 
Chinese versions of this book. I call them versions, but 
they are only abridgments of the original work, if that work 
is fairly represented by the Pdli translation. The first was 
made by an unknown hand during the Eastern Tsin dynasty, 
i.e. between a.d. 317 and 400 ; it is called Na-sien-pi-kha-king^ 
or *' the Sutra of the Bhikshu Nagasena.'* After some intro- 
ductory matter relating to previous births, we are told that 
there were two BrS,hmans, who had practised together their 
rules of austerity in the same mountain. One of these had 
expressed a wish that he might be born as a king ; the other 
desired that he might be re-born in a condition to arrive at 
nirv&na. Accordingly, the first became the son of a king 
whose kingdom was by the sea-shore; and when the time 
came to name him, he was called Mi-lan. The other was 
bom in the country oi Ki-pin (Cophene), and he was called 
To'la \ but, because a royal elephant belonging to the 
family was born on the same day as the child, he was also 
called Na-sin, " for (the narrative adds) the Indian word for 
* elephant' is Na" (PNatga). Having become a Bhikshu, he 
attained celebrity, and after a while came to the country of 
She-kie in India, and took up his residence in the Shi-ti-kia 
temple. We must restore She-kie to SS.kala,^ and Shi-ti-kia 

^ [The modem Sangalawala(ibb& in the Panj&b ; see page 246 above, note q. 
— J.F.F.] 



to j^tika. So that the plot of the discussion which follows 
is laid in the same place as in the Southern or Pali account.' 
Meanwhile the Prince Mi-lan had succeeded to his father's 
maritime kingdom ; and, being an adept in religious and 
philosophical questions, he requested his ministers to inquire 
for one worthy to enter the lists with him in disputation. 
I'he reply was that in the Northern region, in the country 
Ta-ts^in,^ in the kingdom of She-kie, and in the palace of 
an old king of that country, there was dwelling a Shaman 
well able to dispute with the royal scholar. Then follows 
a description of the city of S&kala, the noble character of the 
people, the richly ornamented gates, the sculptured palaces, 
the apartments of the court ladies, the streets and suburbs, 
the elephants, horses and chariots, the artizans and scholars, 
and the tribute paid to this city by all the small countries 
round about.^ The clothing of the people is described 
as being of the five colours, glistening and bright,- — the 
women, of white complexion, and wearing jewels and costly 
ornaments, — the soil, rich and productive, etc. This was 
the capital of the country of Mi-lan. The king, therefore, 
proceeds thither, and the disputation is narrated in two long 
chapters of twenty and fourteen double pages respectively. 

From a superficial examination, the description appears 
to be, in its general character, identical with that found in 
the Melinda-panho ; but, as I do not possess the English 
translation of this work, published, I understand, by Mr. 
Trenckner, I have not been able to make any exact com- 
parison. 

The only remark on the foregoing that need be made is, 
that the kingdom of Menander may properly be described 
as a maritime one, as the conquest of Pattalene is ascribed 
to him; and, as "he reigned over an extensive tract from 
the foot of the Paropamisus to the sea," * we may accept the 
Chinese account that, whilst his kingdom bordered on the 



1 Ta-Vsin in this place must denote the Grseco-Baktrian Empire. 
^ Sakala, therefore, at this time was the seat of Greek influence and civiliza- 
Hon in North India. 

^ Wilson, Avian Antiq. page 280. 



Ilea, its chief city was Sakala. This country the Chinese 
writer identifies with Ta-ts'in, which is generally referred to 
the Roman Empire, but may, I think, be also equivalent to 
the countries ruled by the Baktrian satraps. On all sides, 
at least, this Chinese book supports the identification of 
Melinda (Mi-tan) with the Menatader of the Greeks. 

There is another short work in the Chinese collection of 
books relating to this subject. It comprises the 101st tale, 
or story, in the Tsah-pao-ts^ ang-king (the Samyuktaratnapita- 
kasutra).^ The tale is called Na-mn-Nan-to-wang-kingy i.e. 
*' the Sutra of NS-gasfena and Nandaraja." The contents are 
similar to the former work noticed. The king's name is 
given as Nanda, instead of Mi-lan. But I see no difficulty 
in supposing Nanda to be a contraction of Menander, or of 
the Pali Minanda. 

On the whole we may conclude that N&gasSna, the Bhikshu, 
was contemporary with Menander, and that his discussion 
with the Greek ruler may have given rise to the story of 
Plutarch about the distribution of his (Menander's) relics 
and the monuments placed over them. 



"We now come to Nslgarjuna, respecting whom there is 
abundance of information, of a mixed character, to be found 
scattered throughout the Buddhist literature of China. The 
chief difficulty is how to connect these scattered notices into 
anything like a reliable narrative. 

Taking Hiuen Tsiang's notices first,^ — we find that, ac- 
cording to him, N£Lgd.rjuna lived during the time of a king 
called So'to-p^O'hOy^ in Southern Kosala. He practised the 
art of converting inferior substances into gold, and also 
gained a knowledge of the elixir of life. By means of the 
latter he had extended his own and the king's years over 
several centuries. The king built for him, or excavated 
from the rock, a sathghdrdma; the rock or mountain was 
called Po'lo-mO'lo-ki'li, and it was 300 It south of the 

1 Nanjio'8 Catalogue, No. 1329. 

» JBuddh. Rec, West, World, vol. ii. p. 210 ff. 

' This is a phonetic representation, and is explained as meaning ''he who 
draws the good, which of course suggests Sadvaha or Sadvahana as the original 
Sanskrit word. 



^ 
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be heated to the boiling point, and, this done, he flung into ' 
the water his ring, ordering his minister immediately to take 
it out with his hand. The officer begs to be excused, but in 
vain ; at last, on condition he would take it out, the king 
permits him to adopt his own method. Of course he takes 
from under the caldron the fire, and allows the water to cool. 
Then he removes the ring. " And so,'* replied the monarch, 
*' even I may gain the treasure of the Law, by extinguishing 
within me the three fires of lust, hatred, and doubt." 

I only refer to this story to show that Asvaghdsha was 
contemporary with Kanishka. But he was probably a young 
man, and may have succeeded Punyayasas in his old age. 
At any rate we cannot accommodate this succession to any 
date for N&g&rjuna earlier than the latter end of the second 
century a.d. 

'^ According to Tibetan accounts N&g&rjuna lived some 600 
years after Buddha ; for this is the only reasonable way of 
explaining the statement that according to some his life was 
71 years short of 600, and according to others 29 years short 
of that period.^ This is supposed to be a mistake for 71 or 
29 years short of 600 years after Buddha ; and if we assume 
the date of Buddha (according to Tibetan accounts) to be 
100 years before Asdka, this again would give us a date for 
NS.g&rjuna from about a.d. 166 to a.d. 200. 

I think we may safely regard this as the nearest approxi- 
mate date to be got from Chinese or Tibetan sources. I will 
merely add that the change introduced by N&g&rjuna into 
the code of Buddhist doctrine was so great that it is said 
he claimed himself to be the "all-knowing one" (the 
Omniscient), and that, after his death, Stupas were raised ta 
him, and he was worshipped as Buddha ! ^ 

Some Eemabxs on the Stjheillekha ok Feiendlt CoMMuirtcATioN 
OP Nagabjtjna-Bodhisatva to EliNo Shatopohanna. 

Whatever N&gftrjuna*s speculative views were, he seems 
to have held fast to the groundwork of Buddha's moral 

1 Vassilief (Frencli Ed.), p. 201 n. 

^ Records of the Patriarchs {Nav^io's Catalogtte,l^o. 1840) £. y. p. 20 b. 
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doctrine. Of the twenty- four works in the ChmesiB Tripitata 
ascribed to him, the Eka-Hdka-i&stra (Nanjio's Catalogue, 
No. 1212) has been translated by Dr. Edkins ; and I have 
partly translated the Frdnyamula-hdstra (No. 1179). Of the 
others, so far as I know, there have been no accounts given ; 
except a notice by Dr. Miiller^ respecting a work (No. 1440). 
called Arya-Ndgdrjuna-BdclhisaUva'SuhrillSkha, or "the 
Friendly Letter of Naigglrjuna-Bddhisattva." I now purpose^ 
to speak of this Letter, in which — addressed to his old 
patron (Ddnapati) Shi't/en-teh-kia, whose regal title was 
Sha-tO'po-han-na^ — there are found many admirable precepts, 
in keeping with the original teaching of Buddhism. 

I-tsing in his summary of the letter says : "It may be 
regarded as an elegant composition, the object of which is" 
to encourage and exhort to earnest diligence, and to point 
out the true middle path of right behaviour in relationship 
with friends and kindred. The leading thoughts are these " 
(he adds) : " First, the writer exhorts the king to faith in 
the three honourable ones (Buddha, Dharma, and the Samgha): 
to nourish and cherish father and mother; to hold by the 
moral precepts, and to avoid the society of those who practise 
evil and are immersed in the pleasures of life; to free 
himself from the bonds of family complications ; to meditate 
rightly on impermanence ; to search into the character of 
the future life, whether that life be under the form of a 
wandering spirit [prHa)^ or in the higher grades, as a man 
or d^vay or in the lowest condition, as bom in hell ; and 
thus to seek deliverance (from such conditions) with all the 
heart. He then exhorts to the practice of the three species 
of Wisdom (the Trividyd), and illustrates the character of 
the eight branches of the holy way of Buddha (The eight-fold 
path). He urges the king to learn the four true methods 
of salvation (The four Truths?) and to aim at the perfect 
condition of love and purity, like that of AvaldkitSsvara 
and Amit&bha.'' 

^ See The Time*^ Sept. 20, 1883 ; printed with additional notes in the Trans- 
actions of the Pali Text Society, 1383. 
* I-tsing, Nan-hat, etc., K. IV. p. 6b. 
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NS,garjuna) passed his younger days, " travelling alone 
through all countries, and acquiring the worldly arts, such 
as astronomy, geography, and the power of magic." It may 
have been, and probably was, some district where foreign 
intercourse had brought these arts to the front, and in no 
part was this the case more than in the neighbourhood of 
the mouths of the Kistna Kiver. 

It would seem from the introductory lines of the Letter, 
that the king, whoever he was, had in his early days been 
versed in the knowledge of other teachers besides Buddha. 
The expression used is a singular one. The letter says: 
" The king, although he was formerly versed in the teaching 
of many masters, now, in addition, hearing the words of 
Buddha, will add to the excellency of<rthe knowledge he has 
reached." Here we seem to have a hint that, as a boy, 
the king was not a follower of Buddha, or had not been 
trained as a Buddhist. It is true that Mr. Kasawara, as 
reported by Dr. Miiller,^ translates this passage differently, 
thus : "Although thou, King, hast already been acquainted 
with the law of suchness (tath&tvam)y yet hear further the 
words of Buddha, so that thou mayest increase thy under- 
standing and excellence." But the expression jn-ju is 
explained by Samghavarman to mean "all the Buddhas," 
or rather ** all those who have come as Teachers or prophets ; " 
hence a common name for Buddha himself is Chin-ju " the 
true one, who has thus come," in distinction from all others. 
I take it, therefore, that by using the expressions above 
quoted, N&g&rjuna was hinting at his patron's conversion 
to Buddhism ; and that, as the Prince had been his Ddnapati 
in the land of * Alamana,' so also he had become a convert 
to the doctrine taught by his prot^g^. 

A translation of this letter from the Thibetan has been 
made by Dr. Heinrich Wenzel, and I have availed myself 
of this version for comparative purposes ; after so using it, 
however, I am bound to express an opinion different from 
that of Prof. Max Miiller, who considers Thibetan translations 

^ Journ. of the Fdli Text Soe. 1883 ; The Times, Sept. 22, 1883. 
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of Buddhist Texts, as a I'ule, far aupeirior to Chinese trans-^ 
lations " (Letter referred to above, Note). So far as I have 
been able to consult such translations, the Thibetan books 
(such as have been rendered into English) are by no means 
equal to the Chinese parallel versions; and I think the 
present little book will bear out that opinion. But I grate- 
fully acknowledge the value of Dr. Wenzers notes. 

I have only to add that I-Tsing's writings or translations, 
are in all cases obscure, and, as it seems to me, designedly 
artificial. If he translated, the present work from Sanskrit 
I should be inclined to think that the Sanskrit was itself 
a version from some South Indian dialect, and as " Pahlavi 
inscriptions have been found in the old Buddhist caves 
at Kanheri " (Haug's Essays on the Parsis, p. 60, Triibner's 
edition), I see no great difficulty in supposing that NS,g8lr- 
juna, out of compliment to his patron (if he was a Pahlava), 
made use of that language in his letter. The remark of 
Weber {Indian Literature (English Translations), p. 188 in 
Triibner's Edition) would quite meet the present case 
as to the time when the name of this people (the Pahlavas) 
passed into India. I may further remark that the numerous 
Parthian translators (called 'An-sik, i.e. Arsacidans), who 
tvorked in China as translators, probably came from the 
Pahlava dominions on the coast of I^dia, and not from 
Parthia itself. Of course these remarks are open to question, 
but I trust are not irrelevant. 

1889. S. B. 
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ENGLISH TEANSLATIOK 



Stanzas (written by) Ltjng-shu, the Bodhisattva^ exhorting 
and advising the King. 

Translated by I-Tsing, a Master of the law of the three 
Pitakas of the Tang (dynasty). 

These stanzas are those which the Bodhisattva Lung-shii 
copied down in verse and sent as a present to South India 
to bis personal friend the King of the country of Shing-tu. 
This work has before been translated by scholars (Scripture 
or Pitaka men) residing in China, mostly without' having 
seen, and consequently not examined into, the choice 
language (of this original) ; on this account therefore (we 
have published) this emended edition, in which we hope 
there will be found no break in its regular flow throughout. 
It was translated by the Shaman I-Tsing when he flrst 
arrived at the country of Tamralipte, in Eastern India. 

la. 

Because of the ignorance which clouds the • heart of all 

that lives, 
Compassionately desiring to open a way of deliverance from 

this (ignorance), 
The venerable (bhadanta) Lung-shii, for the sake of the 

king of the country," 
Sent this work to him that he might prepare himself in 
, wisdom (or, that he might prepare himself to learn). 

This single stanza w«s framed by some person after the 
original was written, in order to set forth the ground-thought 
of the Text. 



u 



1. 



Oh thou completely gifted one ! I set forth ^ the teaching 

of the -Holy ones 
In order to produce (in you) the happiness of religious 

merit, and to excite (you) towards the practice of it ; 
Wherefore the truly virtuous (king) should carefully attend to 
These stanzas which I call Holy Gita. 

2. 

As when one makes an image of Buddha from wood or 

other material, 
All those who are wise regard it with reverence (or, pay it 

religious offerings) ; 
So also with respect to these less-skilfuUy made verses of mine, 
As they are in agreement with the true law utterances, let 

them not be treated lightly. 

3. 

Although the King has heretofore understood the teaching 

of the Holy ones. 
Yet still further listen to the words of Buddha, and add (to 

thine acquaintance with) the teaching of the Jina 

(or, the excellent teaching). 
Even as a shining well shines brighter still in the moon's 

beams, 
So, why may not that which is now shining bright, be got 

made more excellent in beauty P 

4. 

Buddha, the Law, the Community, 

Charity, Morality, and the Devas, 

The aggregate of all the individual perfections (of these 

so named), 
Buddha declares should ever be kept in remembrance. 

1 Or, if " yen " be the true reading, it will be *' I practice." 
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5. 



The ten (fold) path of virtuous actions, 

Depending on the body and the words and the thoughts, 

ever cherishing (these), 
Removing far off (the love of) all spirituous drink, 
Thus will your life be unspotted and pure. 



6. 

Knowing that the substance of wealth is not stable. 
As the law (directs) give of these to Bhikshus, 
The poor, and the twice born. 

Then in the future world you will make for yourself true 
friends. 



7. 

All virtue depends on morality as a basis, 

As the earth multiplies (or, supports) all things (thereon) ; 

This faultless and fearless (morality) 

Buddha says, you should always practice. 



8. 

Charity, morality, patience, energy, and meditation, 
With wisdom, not capable of measurement. 
If these have been able to be properly practiced. 
Then (you will) pass over the sea of existence and complete 
the condition of a Buddha. 



9. 

If Father and Mother are treated filially and nourished, 
That family has BrahmarSja (in its midst) ; 
In the present world it is pointed to as virtuous and renowned. 
In the next (its members) are bom in heavenly courts {i.e* 
in Heaven). 



Id 



10. 



Murder, theft, lewdness and false speech, 

(Jreedy eating, a love of high seats {i,e. pre-eminence) ; 

Kenouncing (these), and also every kind of wine, and also 

singing and dancing, 
Flower-adornments, and the use of (daubing) scents. 

11. 

If either woman or man can perfect (himself) 
In carrying out this eight-branched holy law of morals. 
Then above the six heavens of the world of desire (Kamaloka), 
(In the world of) excellent purity and virtue, such persons 

will be bom (i,e. in the Suddhav&sa heaven, or the 

Brahmaloka). 

12 

Stinginess, deceit, falseness, covetousness, listlessnesis, 
haughtiness, lust, rage ; on account of family-descent, 
or renown, or youthful years (encouraging pride). 

Kegard these as hateful foes. 

13 

(The Buddha) has said, that a birthless condition springs 

from diligent care. 
And death from negligence. 
Diligence can greatly increase the virtuous principle of 

Religion (or, virtue and religion, dharma), 
Therefore do thou practice' carefulness and attention. 

14 

Formerly living a disorderly negligent life. 

Afterwards if there is a change and a diligent preparation of 

Religion, 
Such a man, like the clouds and mists removed. 
Brightly shines forth, as the clear moon when it appears. 
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15 

Sundara Nanda, Angulamalya, Daksha, Hemuka, 
These leaving their wicked ways, all became perfectly 
virtuous. 

16 

In the work of earnest perseverance, there is nothing like 

patience, 
Not permitting the rise of anger, resolutely walking, 
In the end that man shall attain the condition of ''one who 

does not return," 
Buddha himself testifies that we should banish anger. 

17 

That man struck me, blamed me. 

This one schemed to rob me of my wealth. 

Cherishing resentment in the heart, this leads to hatred and 

quarrels, 
But giving up resentment, you have the joy of sleep and 

quiet. 

18 

Know that as on water, earth, or stone. 

So is the painting ^ (or planning) of the heart of man ; 

For causing sorrow the first excels. 

But those who love Religion resemble the last. 

19 

Buddha says there are three kinds of speech : 
Men's words are either agreeable, true or vain. 
Even as honey, or like a flower, or vile, 
lieject the last, then you may practice the first, 

20 

Now full of light, and hereafter also full of light. 
Now dark, and afterwards returning to the dark, 

1 TsinfoiMwah 
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Also now light but dark afterwards, 

And now dark but afterwards light. 

Thus also there are four kinds of men. 

The king should follow the example of the first. 

21 

Being unripe, as if fully ripe, 
So also when ripe, as if unripe, 
So also when ripe, as if ripe. 
And when unripe, as if unripe. 

22 

Among the fruits of the Amra 

There are such distinctions as these, 

And also amongst men there are the same four (distinctions). 

The king should learn to distinguish these, difficult tho' it be. 

23 

Look not upon another man's wife, 

Supposing you see her regard her as your mother or 

daughter. 
Or sister, having regard to her age. 
The rising of a covetous (lustful) thought, is impure. 

24 

As your own reputation, your son, your treasure, your life, 
Guard and hold your hasty, fickle mind, 
Asa wild beast, as poison, as a sword, is the fire of hatred. 
Never allow the indulgence of evil desire to invade (your 
heart). 

25 

From " evil desire '* springs hurt (no profit). 

We may compare it to the Kimpa-fruit, 

Buddha says it should be cast off, 

As the iron bands (greaves) of the prison of birth and death. 
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26 

The false, misleading, ever-shifting objects. 

Who can banish these six (sources of) knowledge. 

And he who grasping his arms, overcomes the host of his 

enemies in battle. 
We accord the first to be more heroic far. 

27 

Of evil flavour, the nine openings, the abodes of all that is 

foul. 
The personal body difficult to fill, covered over with a 

wrapping of skin. 
Permit (yourself) to regard thus a youthful girl, without 

her decorations ; 
To distinguish her different members, would be evil and not 

allowed to words. 

28 

The leprous man, already infested (bored into) with worms. 
Seeking ease, draws near to the fireside, 
But finds no cessation of pain therefrom ; 
So is it with those affected by evil desire. 

29 

In order to know the true, highest reason, 
Look at all things in the use of mind. 
You should exercise yourself in this quality alone, 
There is no other Rule like this {akin to this). 

30 

Though a man belongs to a distinguished family, 
(Possesses) beauty and polish, and moreover is of high 

renown ; 
If he is without Wisdom, and is a transgressor in moral 

duties (Sila), 
What real nobility has such a man as this ? 
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31 

But if a man have no family rank, 

Be of revolting appearance, and without renown, 

Yet if he have wisdom, and keeps to the Bules of moral 

behaviour. 
Such a man as this will be universally respected (nourished 

or reverenced). 

32 

Profit, loss, pain, pleasure, fame, disrepute, censure, praise. 
These eight conditions (dharmas) of the wholly common 

world. 
With equal mind, put away such objects. 

33. 

For a twice-born man, a Deva, a mendicant (Bhikshu), 
For father or mother, wife or child or (any) man, 
Do not for these commit a crime, 
For they will not share with you the pains of hell. 



34. 



Supposing a man does every kind of evil deed. 
He is not as one who is executed with the knife (instantly), 
But waiting till he comes to the margin of death ; 
Then will be the complete foreshadowing of the fruit of his 
evil deeds, 

35. 

Faith, morality, charity, pure-hearing (i.e. listening to pure 

doctrine), shame, modesty and true wisdom, 
(Respecting) these seven treasures the Muni says 
All worldly things (compared with these) are 
Vain and empty. 
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36 



Delight in betting (dice- throwing), watching boisterous and 

confused objects (crowds ?), 
Indolence, having friendly relations with bad men, 
Drinking wine, and going about at improper times, these 

six faults 
Known by the name Kelt, you should avoid. 

37. 

In the search after gain contentedness is the chief, 
The Lord of men and Gods has fully so declared. 
If you can practice this contentedness 
Tho' poor, a man is rich indeed. 

38. 

If a man search everywhere for much possessions, 

As soon as he gains his aim, cares come in addition, 

O wise one ! if a man do not practice content. 

He will inherit care in return, like the many-headed dragon. 

39. 

The submissive nature (wife?) embracing an enemy, is as 

the Evil one (M&ra), 
Lightly esteeming the Lord of the house, like Tarsi (?) 
Stealing but a little, she is, of necessity, a thief; 
Tou should avoid these three robber-wives. 

40. 

But obedient as a sister, loving as a mother, 
Obedient as a servant, kind as a friend: 
A wife possessing these four qualities you ought to cherish, 
And know that such a one is (rightly) named the Divinity of 
the house. 
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41. 



Take your food as if it were a medicine, 

Knowing moderation, put away greediness, 

Take it not for the sake of becoming sleek and proud and 

insolent, 
(But take it) only desirous to sustain and support the body. 

42. 

Pass the entire day diligently (diligent in body); 

In the interval between the first and last watch of the night, 

Take your rest — but still ever be mindful — 

(So that you) do not let your life to be fruitless at the last. 

43. 

Love, pity, joy, perfect equanimity. 

Practicing the acquirement of these, and being able to 

investigate them continually, 
Although you may not enter the upper Sowings (of happiness) 
Yet you will be able to be bom in the world of Brahma 

(Brahmakayika) ? 

44. 

Rejecting and casting far away the sorrow connected with 
evil desire, and searching after joy and happiness. 

According to one's works will be birth in one of these four 
earths. 

Either in that of Mahd. Brahma, or the Abh&svara or the 
Subhakritsa, 

Or the Vrihatphala Heaven, and in the same condition (as 
the Devas who inhabit these heavens). 

45. 

If a man is persevering, earnest in self-government (?), 

Virtuous, strong, tender to all that lives : 

These five actions are good. 

Not practicing these is great wrong (evil). 
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46. 



A little salt turns a little water salt, 

How much more if the salt sea overflows into a river or 

a lake ; 
So by permitting minute transgression (sinful works), 
You should know there is a great destruction of a virtuous 

(life). 

47. 

Angry clashings, evil doings ; 
Slothful sleep, covetous desire and doubt, 
These are the five besetting sins (Nivaranas). 
Which ever steal away the benefits of virtue. 

48. 

There are five super-excellent qualities (dharmas). 
Faith, energy, recollection, meditation, wisdom. 
You ought diligently to practice yourself in these, 
And thus be able to reach your highest powers. 

49. 

The affliction (sorrow) of disease, death, and variety of 

attachments. 
These all spring from one's own personal Karma, 
Not freed from them yet, labour diligently to practice (the 

,way of deliverance). 
According to (your own particular) case, avoiding all 

arrogancy or negligence. 

60. 

If you long for heaven and emancipation. 

You ought to practice " right views," 

Supposing you get a man to act virtuously. 

And he yet holds " false views," he will reap evil fruit. 
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51. 



The absence of joy and permanence, no personal existence, 

Not pure ; the wise man 

Not thinking of these four false views ; 

In such a man no sorrow can exist. 



52. 



We say that Form (R&pa) is not our personal self, 

That self has no existence in Form, 

That Form and self do not exist by substitution. 

And in the same way the other four Skandhas are empty. 



53. 



Not from time, or seasons bom. 
Not of itself, or original Nature, 
Not without cause or self-create (or from Isvara), 
But from the fruits of Ignorance and love (the " self " or 
" the world " is born). 



54. 



The view that rules and prohibitions (can eflfect deliverance), 
or the view that all depends upon oneself (bodily 
exercise). 

Or (relying on) Vicikiccha (vicikitsat) [uncertainty], 

You should know that these are three fetters, 

"Which are able to fasten (bind) the gate of dhoksha 
(salvation). 

55. 



As salvation is at last a private thing (relating to yourself), 
And is not completed by the aid of some outside friend, 
Apply yourself diligently to hearing (the holy doctrine), 

moral life and contemplation (the four Dhyanas). 
Let the four true principles come forth to life. 
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56. 



Add (to the above) the higher (law of) morals, spiritual 

understanding, wisdom. 
This enlightened state ever aiming to reach (practice), 
Then the 150 and odd Rules, 
Were all be embraced (or included) in these three segregates 

(collectanea), 

57. 

Fixed meditation on oneself, in oneself (i.e. meditation on the 
impurity of the body, on the evils of sensation, on the 
evanescence of thought, on the conditions of existence) : 
[t^/rf. Childers, s.v. Sattipatthdnam]. 

This road ever virtuously pursue ; 

For by want of correct thought (samyaksmriti) 

All things (dharma) come to an end, are swallowed up and 
forgotten. 

68. 

Many are the sorrows and dangers of the passing life. 

As a breath of wind or as a bubble on the water (are 

its years). 
If perchance there is a moment's delay. 
It is but as a fanciful dream which arises in (one's) sleep. 

59. 

When dead (the body) is resolved into ashes, or dries up and 

corrupts, 
Unclean and foul, you cannot keep it long. 
Regard the body then as essentially unreal ; 
When it perishes, according to its parts, it is dispersed (or, 

" it totally perishes as its parts are dispersed "). 

60. 

The great earth, Meru (the Divine Mountain, i.e, the Heavens), 

and the sea. 
For seven days burning with fervent heat (will perish); 
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How much more this exceedingly insignificant (minute) body ! 
Surely this will be completely destroyed (burnt to ashes). 

61 

Thus then (this body being) impermanent, transient, 
Without refuge, without deliverance, without a house 

(tabernacle) ; 
Thou, most excellent man, ought to despise and reject (the 

rule of) birth and death, 
And regard thy body as unreal as the substance of the 

plantain tree. 

62 

For the sea-tortoise (turtle) to hit upon a hole in a (floating) 

piece of wood, 
At one trial, is very difficult ; 
So also is it to quit the form of a lower animal and perfect 

the human substance, 
The fruit of an evil life will draw you back again (to the 

lower form). 

63 

To fill a golden vessel with all kinds of filth, 

Surely to do this, would be great folly ; 

So also if a person bom as a man commits sinful actions. 

He acts by so doing (as foolishly) as a very child. 

64 

Be bom in the middle (land), to rely on "a good friend," 
To reach (attain to) correct aspiration, 
To enjoy the meritorious reward of a former life. 
These are the four great wheels (by which) perfection is 
reached. 

65 

Buddha says : relying on (staying near) a virtuous friend, 
This is (the way) to accomplish in yourself a perfectly pure 
life. 
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Therefore, virtuous sir ! rely upon Buddha, 
For thus you will with little doubt attain perfect quiet 
(Nirv&na). 

66 

Holding heresy, to be bom as a beast, 
(Or) in Hell, or at a time when the Law is not preached, 
(To be born) in a frontier land, among the Millechas, 
To be bom with a stupid disposition, or as a dumb man. 

67 

Moreover, to be born among the long-lived Devas (Dirgha- 
yuko). 

Excluding these eight unfavourable (without leisure) con- 
tingencies (or, intervals). 

Having reached (a period of) quiet rest. 

You will be able to lend the mind (to the attainment of) 
a suitable birth. 

68 

The distinctions of (consequent on) Love (i.e. Uros), old age, 
disease and death. 

These all, the residences of every sorrow, 

You, O wise one, should beget a hatred of. 

Listen then whilst I recite some few of the evil (conse- 
quences of sin). 

69 

The Mother that was, changing her condition, becomes the 
wife, 

The Father too (changing) in the wheel (of re-birth), becomes 
the child. 

The house (family) of an enemy, by change becomes (that 
of) a friend. 

In the flowing streams of change, there is no fixed relation- 
ship. 
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70. 

The milk drank from the succession of mothers 
Would exceed the waters of the four seas, 
And what is to be drunk by successive bodies^ daring con- 
tinuous births, 
Will exceed even that. 

71. 

The bones of the bodies born in past time 

Daring the revolutions of life, when heaped up, would be like 

the exceedingly high Mountain (Meru), 
And if the entire earth were made into pellets like the seed 

of the sour Jajube tree (cannariuin) (wild date), 
Even these would not exhaust the namber of the bodily 

forms possessed (by one individual). 



72. 



Even Brahma, who rules the world and is universally 

honoured, 
By the force of works (Karma) in the end falls to earth. 
And he who has been a Universal Monarch (a wheel-turning 

king) time after time, 
By transformation of his changefal body, becomes a slave. 

73. 

Having partaken of pleasures with the music-women (Gand- 

harbas) of the thirty-three heavens (Trayastrinshas) 

for a long time, 
Falling down to the lower hells (Narakas) 
Suddenly, without warning, one has to pass through all the 

pains of excruciating torments. 
Grinding the body, lacerating (?) the substance, without 

power of wailing (repressing all power of crying out). 
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74. 



Having received the joys of dwelling on the summit of the 

excellently high (Mountain), 
Where the ground is pliant (and soft) to one's foot, 
(Then by the law of) revolution, partaking of the misery of 

the hot ashes {i.e. walking on hot ashes), 
(One is bom in the hell) where one walks through filth 

and odure. 

75. 

Having enjoyed delight within the flowery gardens. 
Sporting and gambolling with the heavenly maids, 
One falls down into the midst of the knife-cutting grove, 
Where hands and feet and ears and nose are (severed from 
the body). 

76 

Or entering the beautiful waters of the Manda Lake to 

bathe. 
With the heavenly maids whose radiant persons are adorned 

with golden flowers, 
Lieaving this body again to receive the torments of hell. 
In the intolerable, scalding hot, ashes river. 

77. 

Having received the prescribed joys of the Heaven of '* desire " 

(Eamaloka), 
Or the pure happiness of the Mah& Brahma Heaven, 
Again falling down to Avitchi 
You receive the ceaseless pains of fuel-glaring (i.e. your 

body glaring like fuel). 

78. 

Or having been born to dwell in the Sun and Moon (Palaces), 
The body-brightness shining throughout the four dvipas. 
Suddenly (in a trice) you return to pitchy darkness. 
Unable to see your hand held out. 
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79. 



The illuminating merit of the three-fold lamp 

Being able to grasp and hold this after death, 

(The King) may enter alone the boundless gloom, 

Where the flowing rays of the Sun and Moon (never come). 

80. 

In the Samjiva, the Kalas&tra, the Tapana, 

The Samghata, the Ranrava, and down in Avitchi. 
The ceaseless torments of these and the other hells, 
On fire, will those who have done all kinds of wickedness 
(endure). 

81. 

So also they are ground, and pressed, and scraped as with 

iron forks, 
And again (powdered) as the small dust of flour, 
Or chopped by knives as the axe chops wood, 
Or split up with murderous saws. 

82. 

Continually roasted or boiPd by the raging fire. 
Or made to drink the melted copper-broth. 
The body fixed on sharpened iron stakes. 
Or the transfixed body burnt on red-hot beds. 

83. 

Or then at times the hands raised up on high, 
Devoured by furious dogs, with iron fangs. 
Or by vultures with beaks and claws of iron ; 
By these the heart and liver pecked away. 

84. 

Worms, black flies, and every noisome insect. 

In number, numberless ; 

These bristling up, gobble their victims' flesh. 

Suddenly falling into this condition, all are thus fed upon. 
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85. 

If a man do countless deeds of sin, 

Hearing of the miseries (borne by) the body and flesh, during 

innumerable (100,000) lapses, 
And yet his stupid hardened (diamond) nature is in doubt 

as to these things (i.e. their consequences). 
His breath gone from his body, he shall endure the fierce 

fire (of Hell). 

86. 

But when one sees the changes are finished, hearing, there 

should be recollection : 
Beading and reciting the Sutras and Sastras, and ever 

searching and investigating, 
Listening to the clamours of the Narakas, filled with proper 

fear thereat. 
And how to avoid these pains, should be thoroughly 

considered. 

87. 

Amidst the various sources of joy, which is the most pleasant? 
The end of desire, no further birth, this is the highest (essence 

of) happiness. 
And amongst all sorrow which is the worst P 
The (suffering of) Avitchi, this sorrow is by far the worst, 

88. 

Amongst men, during one day, 

Continually pierced by three hundred spears ; 

Compared with the light pains of hell. 

Those piercings are preferable by far (as the smallest atom). 

89. 

Enduring the extreme miseries of these abodes 

During a hundred kotis of years. 

If the wicked (root) be not yet destroyed. 

There will assuredly be no release from such a life. 
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90. 



Thus with respect to these evil consequences, 

The seeds of which spring from deed, or word, or thought, 

You should exert your utmost strength to prevent 

The least atom of evil unremoved. 

91. 

And if you enter the side-path of birth {i.e. the lower g&ti 

bom as a beast, etc.), 
You will continually endure the miseries of slaughtering and 

binding. 
Removing far off the virtue of quietness. 
Still mutually engaged in wretched conflict. 

92. 

And havingendured the miseries of death and chains (binding). 

In quest of pearls, or hair, or horns, or skin. 

Goaded, whipped, the head pierced by iron hook. 

Beaten or kicked, to enable another to mount upon your back. 

93. 

Receiving (birth) in the form of a demon, fruitlessly hoping 

for some desired good. 
Intolerable (invincible) sorrow ever pressing on you, 
Hunger and thirst, and cold and heat ; 
Constantly possessed with the misery of weariness and fear. 

94. 

The mouth small as a needle's eye. 
The belly big as a mountain steep. 
Famished with hunger, their persons covered with their 

own filth, 
But yet no certain means of getting even a little of this 

(to eat). 
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95. 

Their outward forms like a dried up, withered tree, 
Their skin like garments for covering, 
Their fiery mouths burning night after night, 
Devouring the flying moths as they chance to come. 

96. 

Of blood and matter and all such impure things, 
Through demerit not obtaining a sufficiency, 
Then their mouths mutually opening and distended, 
They feed on the swellings, which, in consequence, ripen on 
their persons. 

97. 

Beneath the Moon they suffer from heat. 
In the Sun their bodies are icy cold. 
Expecting fruit they find only a barren tree, 
Looking at a river the waters dry up. 

98. 

Thus experiencing every kind of misery. 
Through the lapse of 10,000, or 5000 years. 
During this long period of time continuing in life. 
All from the power of the vessel of sorrow, so relentless {i.e. 
the power of an evil Karma). 

99. 

If born among hungry ghosts. 

Enduring these continuous pains, 

lioving that which is not right or smooth, 

Buddha declares all this comes from stinginess and filthiness 

100. 

When born in heaven altho* partaking of joy. 

Yet sorrowfully thinking of the end of this happiness. 

And at last of their return to misery, 

Know that there can be no joy (in such a state). 

3 
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101. 



Restless sitting, soiled robes, 
The brightness of the body fading, 
Beneath the armpits increasing secretions. 
The flower wreaths on the head : fading 

102. 

By these five marks appearing. 
The heavenly multitude doubt not their death. 
Even as among earth-dwelling men when their end comes. 
The constant sign of the change is sadness and a wandering 
mind. 

103. 

If one falls from the heavenly abode, 

All virtuous (root of merit) gone, without remnant. 

He must certainly come down to a side-birth as a Demon, 

Or fall at once into Hell, 

104. 

The original Nature of the Asuras, 

Although permitting (the possession of) perfect intelligence 

and wisdom, 
(Yet) through envying the Gods (or Beaven), there was born 

in them a heart of sorrow. 
Which quickly concealed (or covered) their perception of 

the truth. 

105. 

Such are the inconstant ways (g&tis) of birth and death. 

As a Deva or man, a beast or Asura, 

The character (works, kanna) poor and vile one is born, 

vessel of every misery, 
In the way of demons, and cast down to Hell (N&raka). 
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106. 



Supposing you were to place a raging fire above your head, 
Or to enwrap with flames your body and clothes on every side. 
This calamity without delay (leisure) you would remove 

and subdue : 
Avoiding birth, fix your thoughts on Nirv&na. 

107. 

• By aiming at moral conduct, and fixed meditation and 
wisdom, 

(Desire) thou the perfectly quiet, equable, gentle (condition), 
separate from all pollution. 

The Nirv&na without remains (anupS,disesa) without old age 
or death. 

The four elements, sun and moon all forgotten (or, exter- 
minated). 

108. 

Recollection, discrimination {dharma pravitchaya)^ energy, 
Fixed meditation, wisdom, joy, tranquility ; 
By these seven divisions of Bodhi (Bodhyangas) 
You may attain the excellent Nirv&na. 

109. 

"Without wisdom, fixed meditation cannot exist ; 
Without meditation, wisdom is stifled : 
But to him who possesses these two means of transport. 
The sea of existence is but as the ox-trace {i.e. the pool made 
by the footstep of an ox). 

110. 

The fourteen undetermined {avyakta) points of the law 
The friend of the sun has spoken with respect to these, 
On these let no one think, 
They cannot be made intelligible. 
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111. 



From ignorance comes karma (works), 
From karma comes knowledge (vijnana), 
From knowledge is produced name and form. 
From name and form the six S^yatanas. 
From these comes "contact" (sparia). 

.112. 

From " contact " springs sensation (vSdanft), 

From the exercise of sensation comes " desire " (trishnft), 

From trishnft we lay hold of clinging to life (up&dana). 

From this comes existence (bh&va). 

From this again is produced birth (Jalti). 

113. 

From both old age and death, 

Misery, sickness, disappointment (seeking not finding). 

These are the great sorrow (laden) aggregates (skhandas) of 

the revolution of existence, 
They ought then to be put away and destroyed ; 
Thus if birth be destroyed. 
Then all sorrow is exterminated without remains. 

114. 

The words of the all- victorious-one, in his sacred teaching, 
Have opened the gate of these deep and mysterious causes. 
Whoever clearly perceives these (truths). 
He also apprehends (beholds) the Highest Lord. 

115. 

Eight views, right (life) [sammd-djivo], right thoughts, 
Eight meditation, (right) words, (right) actions, (right) 

thoughts. 
These are called the eight holy ways. 
Being able to practice these there is quiet. 
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116. 

Only from the confused exercise (indulgence) of longing 

desire (Trishnft) 
Occupying the body, all sorrows are born ; 
Banish this, and you find liberation, 
Walk then in the eight-fold holy path. 

117. 

Such are the results of this connection (Yoga) (?) ; 

Springing from the four sacred truths (?) ; 

Altho' you dwell in splendid estate. 

Yet having wisdom, you may pass over the stream of sorrow. 

118. 

(Such persons) do not drop down from space, 

Nor are they as corn which is produced from the earth. 

All those who in former days fulfilled the Law, 

These all were once unconverted men, immersed in sorrow. 

119. 

What pretext then for large and diffusive explanations ? 
Expel sorrow, this is the brief statement in words, 
Things that one may confess as done, though the passions (?) 
The holy teaching says, the inind is the origin of these. 

120. 

To practice completely the rules I have detailed above, 
Would be difficult even for a Bhikshu, 
But if thou art able to prepare thyself in one thing, 
This will prevent an empty and untimely life. 

121. 

TTniformly experiencing joy, in view of all virtuous (deeds). 
Living excellently in the practice of the three personal 

qualities. 
Bent upon (by religious consecration) Buddhaship, 
Thou wilt always enjoy the effects of accumulated merit. 
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122. 

Afterwards born during years innumerable, 
Passing such time continuously amongst Devas and men ; 
Or, as Avalokitfeshvara, 

Befriending those afifected with the weight of extreme 
danger. 

123. 

Birth, death, old age, disease and the three poisons, expelled 
Assured of birth in the Buddha-country to be the world- 
Father, 
Life's years so vast (as to be) beyond knowledge 
Even equal to the great Buddha Mi-To. 

124. 

Opening out and exhibiting the character of morality and 

liberality, 
Spreading the fame thereof thro* heaven and earth and space. 
Amongst earth-dwelling men and the heavenly throng, 
!Efot permitting the rise of sensual thoughts about beautiful 

maids. 

125. 

Freed from the sorrows which cruelly oppress all living 

things. 
The incessant flow of life and death; arrived at complete 

wisdom, 
Eising above and escaping the world, existing only in name, 
From this you shall obtain the birthless state, and remove 

from yourself all pollution. 

The Suhrillekha of Arya NS^gakoshuna Bodhisattva, is 
finished. 

Ch. Ed. Arya means "Holy." JV<i^a= elephant or dragon. Koshuna^ 
strong. J?(w?A««a««;as= enlightened living being. i8'MA;r»= friend. /0A;Mas writing. 

[The reading of Lung-shii above is wrong. Ch. Ed.]. 
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NOTES. 



[The figures refer to the verses ; the letters to the lines of the stanzas]. 

The introductory portion of the letter was written by 
another hand. It briefly states the name of the author, 
and that of the king to whom the letter was sent. Some 
remarks on these names will be found in the Introduction. 

r 

la. 

This stanza is no part of the origiaal, but contains a summary 
of the arguments following. The invocation found in the Thibetan 
"Praise to Manguqri Kumarabhuta'' is wanting in the Chinese 
Tersion. 

The expression "yu tsing" {a) is equal to the Sk. Sattva, Pali 
Sattafky meaning "sentient beings." Eitel (Handbook, 2nd ed. 
s.v. Bodhisattva) translates it "in possession of one's affections " (!) 
The phrase " wu chi" (a) corresponds with the Sk. Avidyd. The 
Ch. sometimes has " wu ming." The Ch. "ta tih" (c) corresponds 
with Sc. Bhadanta, 

1. 

The Ch. phrase " ju ju" {a) I have translated the "Holy ones," 
as Sn. renders it by " all the Buddhas," and there is a well known 
phrase in Ch. ^^ chin ju^^^ "the true thus (come)," meaning 
Tathigata. I understand the merit spoken of in {h) to refer to the 
king, and not to the author as in (W.). "Holy Gita" (d) so also 

in Sn. 

2. 

# ■ 

The expression "true law" {d) is equal to Saddharma, so also in 
the Thibetan, {d) or, let not the king treat them lightly. 

3. 

The apparent contrast in {a) and (h) between "the Holy ones," 

ju jUf and "Buddha," would suggest that the former phrase refers 

to other teachers, foreign to Buddhism. The expression in {d) 

the teaching or comments of the Jina (shing) may possibly refer 
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to Nagaijuna himself, one of whose names was ''Lung shing'* 
(Eitel, 8.V,). 

4. 

The lines here and ssq. have five syllables each instead of seven, 
as before ; this indicates a change of metre in the original. 

The translation "aggregate" in (c) may be rendered also "the 
accumulation " ; the phrase is explained by the Thibetan com- 
mentator, vid. W. in loc. 

5. 

Por the phrase "ever cherishing" (J), W. has "steadily 
observing." 

6. 

The last line here differs from W., but there can be no question 
as to the Chinese. 

7. 

The third line (<?) may be rendered, " without confusion, scanti- 
ness, intermixture or fear." 

These six virtues are called the Paramitas by Sanghavarman ; 
he also speaks of " the sea of the three worlds " in (d), and instead 
of " Buddha " in (d) he has " Muni Lord." 

There is some obscurity in {b); Sanghavarman renders it "the 
noble company of the pure Devas"; W. renders it "Brahma and 
the Teachers" ; doubtless the meaning is, " that household will be 
pure " ; Brahma, as in Brahmachariya, standing for the principle of 
a pure life. 

10. 

In (J) the allusion appears to be to greediness or gluttony, and 
not to "improper time" as in W. ; the expression "t'u hiang" 
{d) refers to " anointing," or applying scents, or unguents, to the 
person. The complaints against Our Lord in the Gospels that He 
was a gluttonous man and a wine-bibber, and also that He forgot 
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''the poor," in allowing Himself to be anointed with unguents, 
seem to confirm the opinion that there was a knowledge of 
Buddhist teaching among the Jews (perhaps the JEssenes; vid. my 
Abstract of Fom Lectwres^ pp. 160-161). 

11. 

The obscure phrase *' wishes it in confession" in W. is not 
found in the Ch. Sanghavarman, however, uses the symbol chai 
(a fast, during which there is confession) instead of %hing kiaiy 
"holy rules," in our text. We observe also that the Ch. text 
promises birth ahove the Kamaloka, among the Suddhavasadevas. 
The Brahmadeva who took such an interest in Buddha's career was 
a Suddhavasadeva, i.e. a Deva dwelling "in the pure (Brahma) 
abodes." His name was tsoh p'ing (pitcher-maker, i.e. Ghatikara), 
not tsaupHng (clean vase), as in Eitel (Handbook, s.v. Suddhavasa- 
deva). Por some remarks on Ghatikara vide the Dhathavansa, 
translated by M. Coomara Swamy, p. 88, n. 53 ; vide also Romantic 
Legend f p. 105, and note p. 390. 

12. 
The expression in {c) rendered "renown," is translated "glory" 
by W. The Ch. " to wan^^^ is also applied to Var^ravana, the 
Regent of the I^orth, the Hephaestus of Greek mythology, who is 
also called "the renowned." 

13. 

A birthless condition {a) i.e. Nirvana. G. seems to agree with 
the Thibetan. 

14. 

The meaning of {a) is obscure ; the ordinary rendering would be 
"formerly putting away negligence" ; but this is contrary to the 
evident sense of the passage, and not in accord with S. or W- 
Of. Fa-kheii-pi-u, p. 70. 

15. 

Por the history of Sandarananda vid. Bom. Leg., pp. 369 ssq. 
The woodcut in Mrs. Speirs, "Life in Ancient India" (p. 305), 
copied from Ajanta, seepos to represent Nanda ("a man of great 
personal beauty," Rom. Leg. p. 371) begging Buddha to let him 
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fill his alms-disli. (In *'tlie Light of Asia/' illustrated, p. 194 ; 
the kneeling figure is identified with Suddhodana, an improhahle 
suggestion). 

Por the history of the Angulimalya, rid. Records of Western 
Worlds ii. p. 4. S. omits all reference to these instances. G. has 
kshama. The restorations we have adopted in the text are doubtful. 
The stanza (15) is embodied in (14) the Thibetan. 

16. 

(c) The Thibetan renders our phrase *^puh wan lih^^ (a con- 
dition of " not returning ") by ** Anagamin " ; the usual restoration 
is vivartana (Sc), or, vivattam ( Pali) = absence of va^ldt or> trans- 
migration, {d) might be also translated " This is the testimony 
of Buddha in the case of one able to banish anger" ; but perhaps 
the text is defective. Cf. Fa-kheu-pi-u, p. 115, with this and the 

following stanza. 

17. 

These well-known lines occur in Dhammap. and Rockhill's 
TJdanavarga. Cf . W. in loc, 

20. 

Here two verses seem to have run into one another; see the 
remark in Dathavansa, p. 84, 11. Por the explanation of this vid. 
Comment, in W. 

21. 

(a) The phrase tsz^ yu has the meaning "is of itself," and sang 
here means ** unripe." 

22. 

This verse seems to be wanting in the Thibetan. 

23. 

This verse may be compared with § 28 of the SHitra of 4:2 
Paragraphs, vid. Catena, p. 190; also Bigaudet's Legend (1st ed. 
1866), p. 303. {d) is very obscure in W. 

24. 

In (a) wan has the sense of ** reputation." {d) may also be 
rendered ** permit not *evil desire* or self-indulgence to invade 
(your heart)." This line is very obscure in W. 
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25. 

(i) For the Kimpa fruit (Kimpaka) see Monier "Williams' 8k. 
Diet. p. 229, col. 3 ; also conf, Comm. of Thibetan in loc. 

26. 

{a) The symbol king has often the meaning of the Sk. dhdta; 
vid. Childers' P. JDiet sub. dhdtu for the six dMtm). 

27. 

In {h) the phrase hir^g k^u seems to mean the *' Elemental body." 
" Difficult to fill," i.e. insatiable, {c) Or it may be rendered ** let 
a man thus view a maiden, bereft of all attractions." {d) is 
wanting in the Thibetan. 

30. 

{h) In the Thibetan version irutam is rendered " erudition " ; 
but, as before observed, the Chinese to wan, **much heard," refers 
to personal renown. 

31. 

{h) May be translated " deficient in knowledge and renown " ; 
this would support the rendering *' erudition" by W. in the 
previous verse. 

33. 

A twice-born man is, of course, a Brahmin, 

36. 
{d) For Keli vid. Childers' Pali. Diet. s,v. 

38. 

(d) The Nagas with many heads, when attacked by Garuda, 
siifPer in each head the pains of death, vid. Nagananda by JBogd, 
p. 76, ajid passim. 

39. 

(a) This line is difficult; **the submissive nature" may mean 
* a wife,' but it is obscure. 

(a) Shah'che, the murderer, is an epithet of Mara. 

(Jb) The rendering of yung yu by Tara, I take from the Thibetan. 
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40. 
(d) May be rendered "this one has the house-name (of the) 
Divinity." 

41. 

(b) fan ch^in may be translated "covetous glaring, or looking 
at with greediness." The Thibetan "do not use it from lust or 
hatred," as applied to food, seems unintelligible. 

42. 
{a) The Thibetan text must here differ from the Ch., as in the 
latter there is no allusion to the essence of any rule. 

43. 
{c) The upper flo wings, i,e. of existence, or the stream across 
which iff the supreme condition of iNTirvana. 
{d) The Fan shai is the world, 

44. 

Por the Heavens here named, vid, Eitel, JSandhoohf and other 
works of reference. 

(h) " The four earths," the superior heavens are called " lands" ; 
so we speak of the "happy land" beyond the skies; "the land 
very far off" ; " the land of pure delight," etc. 

(d) There is no mention of "the great kings" as in the Thibetan. 

45. 

(a) "Earnest in self-government" is a hazardous translation, 
but it would seem to be justified ; tuH che is, however, an unusual 
phrase ; the Thibetan has, " absence of an adversary." 

46. 

(a) A little salt ; Ut, " ounce salt." 

(b) This line is obscure ; the Thibetan gives no assistance. The 
moral of the verse in Thib, Comm. is opposite to that of our Text. 

47. 

{a) It may be, "angry clashings leading to {kii) evil deeds or 
doings." 

48. 
{d) appears to refer to physical powers {kan UK). 
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49. 

(a) Or it may be " attachments and separations." 

(d) The symbol tut seems to have the meaning of "corresponding 

to," or ** according to"; p^htn may refer to "rank" or "class." 

The Thibetan affords no assistance. 

50. 

(a) kiai tuh is of course equal to Mokshaj i.e. "emancipation." 
{h) "Eight views," or, Bamyagd/rishti. W. translates it "right 
faith." 

51. 

{a) The translation of this stanza (differing entirely from W.) rests 
upon the conception of Nirvana advocated by Nagarjuna, as the 
founder of the Madhyamika school of Buddhism. Por this, vid. 
Catena, pp. 160 sqq. and "Eeport on Buddhist Books in the India 
Office Library " (^Transactions of Oriental Congress held in London), 

52. 

{a) This stanza is intended to assert that " the real self " (supposed 
by the Madhyamikas to exist as the " true Nature ") is not to be 
confounded vrith either of the five Skandhas, or aggregates (for 
these Skandhas, vid. Eitel B^andhooh, s.v.). 

{d) "Do not exist by substitution," that is, may not be sub- 
stituted one for the other. 

53. 

{a) " Or seasons," it may be also, " not from periods, or divisions 
of time." This argument about "Time," etc., not originating 
the self (or "all things") is found in writers of the period of 
2^ agar] una, as e.g. A^vaghosha {vid. S.B.E. xix. 206, n. 3, and 
passim). 

{c) In this stanza, again, the Madhymika doctrine is alluded to ; 
there is a cause, but it is neither Time nor self, nor mula prakriti, 
nor " without cause," nor Is vara (/«z' tsai) ; the Cause is to be 
found "in the reconciliation of differences," which was finally 
resolved into "the Nature of Buddha," the only basis of true 
existence: aU else springs from "Ignorance" (avidya, want of 
perception) or "Love" (Eros) [Trishna or Tanha] 

For a curious exposition of the twelve Nidanas vid. Abstract , 
etc., pp. 113 sqq. It would seem that the idea of Avidya^ or 
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lyishna, from which all things have sprung, is not to be confined 
to these flaws as existing in the human suhjecty but that they 
were the original causes which clouded the true cause (as M'os in 
Hesiod, Theog, 121, etc.). 

54. 

(a) W. has "wrong views," the Ch. is shin kin, "body, or seK, 
views." 

(h) pi'shih-kih'cha ^YicikiGchsi. 

(d) moh-chasamoksha, i.e. deliverance, or salvation. 

55. 

(d) The four true principles are "the four noble truths" 
(dryasatyani), viz. Dukha, Samudaya, Nicodha, Marga (vid. Rhys 
Davids, Buddhism, p. 48, and the authorities there referred to). 

((?) "Come forth to life," or "be produced," or as we might 
say, "be living principles (of action)." 

56. 

(a) Shang (in the upper tone) here denotes " supreme " or 
" superior," — it qualifies each of the succeeding nouns. 

{a) " Spiritual understanding," the Chinese sin (the heart), has 
an elastic meaning in later Buddhism; W. translates it "highest 
thought." Oldenberg (Eng. Trans. Buddha) gives for the three 
"uprightness," "concentration," "wisdom," p. 305. 

{c) The 150 odd Rules are those of the Pratimohsha, according 
to the Thib. Comm. ; but the Chinese version of the Pratimoksha 
has 250 Rules (vid. Catena, p. 205). 

57. 

{a) vid. Oldenberg, op. cit., p. 305, ff. (W.). 
{d) The expression '^chu-fd^* is equal to "y^ dhamma,'^ in the 
well known verse, ye dhamma Mtuppahhawd, etc. 

58. 

The comparison of life to a breath, or a bubble, is a well 
known one ; the Thib. differs totally. 

60. 
{h) " Emitting burning flames." 
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61. 

The Plantain, or Banana tree, " poetically a symbol of the frailty 
of human life '* (Mon. Williams, 8L Diet,, sub Kadala). 

62. 

The " blind tortoise " comparison is a common one in latter 
Buddhism, e.g. '* The Lotus of the Good Law " passim, 

64. 

{a) "To be bom in the middle (land)" was considered a highly 
fortunate occurrence ; the Thib. seems to have missed this point. 

{a) Por the " good friend " {halydna-mitra) vid. Leon Peer, 
Etudes Bvddhiques, 1st series, p. 113; and cf. also Haug, Essays 
on the Farsis (Triibner's Or. Ser.), p. 209. 

67. 

The Thib. Comm. says the "long lived gods," are the Asamjnas 
and the Arupas, vid. W. in he, 

72. 

{a) Either "Brahma who rules the world," or "Brahma, and 
he who rules the world " (Indra). 

73. 

{d) The symbol chin has the meaning of " pressing down." 

74. 

{a) That is, in the Palace Sudarsana, where S'akra dwells, vid. 
Catena, p. 75. 

76. 

For an account of all these Heavens and Hells, and also the 
condition of a Preta, or beast-bom person, consult Catena, pp. 83 
sqq., and elsewhere. 

77. 

{a) The expression fa luh (law -joys) may refer to the idea that 
in the Tusita heaven (which is one of the Kamalokas) "the Law " 
is constantly preached, giving joy to all who hear it. 
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78. 

{a) The Thib. has, "after having become like sun and moon," 
but the Ch. plainly denotes birth in the abode of the sun and moon 
Devas, concerning whom vid. Catena, pp. 68 sqq. 

79. 

{a) The " three-fold lamp " no doubt refers to the Trivedyas (in 
Ch. san ming). 

{c) Or *' you must enter alone.'* 

80. 

{a) Por an account of these hells, vid. Catena, as before, see also 
Thih, Comm. 

82. 

{c) The body made to surmount {t,e. fixed on) sharp stakes. 
(d) ** The forked body," t,e. held down by a fork. 

83. 

(a) **The hands raised up on high," i.e. wailing (W.), or 
supplicating. 

84. 

(J) Literally, ** their number exceeding a thousand kotis" (a 
K6ti= 10,000,000). 

(c) The character tsui, means to "raise the head," or "to bristle 
up " ; the worms referred to are perhaps those named in Thtb, 
Comm, (W. § 71), "worms with pointed bills." 

The § 82 in Thih, is wantiog in our Ch. edition, and § 83, which 
corresponds with the Ch. 84, materially differs from our text. 

86. 

This is a difficult verse, and the text is probably defective or 
corrupt. The character tsun (a) is perhaps for hwah (a picture) ; 
in Samghamitra the character is siang (an image), and the Thib. 
agrees with this; the meaning would then be, "when beholding 
the changes (of hell) in a picture {lit. picture changes), or hearing 
about them, there ought to be remembrance." 

(d) This translation is also doubtful. 
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88. 

{d) Or connecting (c) and (<?); it may be rendered, "to the 
very least (of these pains) one would prefer the mutual piercings " 
(with the spears). 

91. 
{d) Literally, ** moreover-mutually-opposed- wretched {kan-san).^^ 

92. 
(h) That is, killed for the sake of these. 

93. 

(fl) The Thib, Comm. explains the sources of this weariness and 
fear; "their weariness comes from their continually running after 
food (and never reaching it)"; "fear from seeing the beings 
(tormentors) armed with swords, pestles and leashes." (W. in loc) 

95. 

(b) That is, " with no other garment but their hanging skin." 
{d) The Thib. has "hot sand," instead of "flying moths," as in 
onr text. 

96. 

{e) Literally, " moreover-mutually-mouth-gaping-opposing ; " it 
seems to refer to the snarlii^g contentions of these beings. 

99. 

(tf) "ngo kwei," Fretas, generally rendered "hungry ghosts," 
that is, wandering phantom-spirits. 

{e) "Loving that which is ignoble and rough («tA)," referring 
probably to illiberality and rudeness. 

100. 

(h) "Thinking of the calamity of their happiness-ending misery," 
4,e. thinking about the calamity involved in the conclusion of their 
abode in heaven. 

101. 

(^e) This prognostic (viz. increasing perspirations beneath the 
armpits) is one often named in Chinese Buddhist books. 

4 
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102. 
(^d) Literally, "fladness-confusion-change-ever-indication." 

104. 

The war between the Asuras and the Devas (whose estate they 
envied) is alluded to, Catena, p. 52. We may compare this account 
with the legend of the Babylonian queen by Canon EawUnson, 
" Eeligions of the Ancient World," pp. 79 tf . 

105. 

(c) ** Vessel of every misery," i,e. in a place, or condition of 
punishment. 

{d) J^ai'loh'kia='NkrsLka. 

106. 

The ITiih. has, ''were to seize your head"; the Ch. is plainly 
** were to be placed above your head." 

109. 

(c) For these two "means of transport," cf. Dhammapada, § 384. 
Also Catenay p. 251. 

(d) This comparison is a common one in Ch. Buddhist books. 

110. 

(5) For the expression " the friend or kinsman of the sun," cf. 
Dipavama, pp. vi. 87 ff. (JS'w^. lyans.). 

111. 

For the Kidanas refer to Sermon II. of Ai^vaghosha {Abstract, 
p. 113), and other works. This and the following verses may be 
studied for the identification of Chinese and Sanskrit philosophical 
terms. 

117. 

(a) This line, which is not found in the Thibetan, seems to refer 
to the connection (yoga) of the skandhaa, 

{h) May be literally translated thus : ** the four-kinds-holy- 
truth-because of." If the connection referred to relates to the 
connection of causes leading to liberation, then we may suppose 
,that {Jb) refers to the originating cause of this liberation, viz. " the 
four sacreds truths." 
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118. 

(fl) In the Thibetan it is " those that fulfil the law do not," etc. 
(c and d) differ from W. 

ft 

119. 

{d) '*A11 these things spring from the heart," this is the common 
accoimt found in the later development of Buddhism. 

121. 

(b) The three personal disciplines (exercises) of thought, word, 
and deed. 

122. 

(a) seems to refer to birth in the Paradise of Amityaus (bound- 
less years) [Amitabha]. 

(^) is uncertain. 
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the last date stamped below. If another user 
places a recall for this item, the borrower will 
be notified of the need for an earlier return. 

Non-receipt of overdue notices does not exempt 
the borrower from overdue fines. 
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